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PREFACE 


By action of the General Conference of 
1916 there was established a permanent 
Commission on Courses of Study, which 
was ordered to prescribe the Conference 
Course of Study and to give aid and di- 
rection to the students engaged in the same. 

In pursuance of these instructions the 
Commission issued in 1917 a set of five vol- 
umes of Directions and Helps, one volume 
to accompany each year of the Course and 
one for the Examination for Admission on 
Trial. This work has commended itself 
everywhere as an invaluable aid to the stu- 
dent, and as a marked advance toward the 
goal of making the Conference Course of 
Study an efficient educational institution to 
serve the church in the important task of 
training her leaders. 

This new edition has been made neces- 
sary by the changes in the Course. At the 
same time advantage has been taken of the 
experience of the first quadrennium in 
order further to perfect this plan. The 
three important items in the present plans 
of the Commission for the students in the 
Course are the preparation and selection 
of suitable texts, the provision of the Di- 
rections and Helps with their “Required 
Written Work,” and the promotion of Con- 
ference schools or institutes. It is need- 
less to add that the loyal and industrious 
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; - 
cooperation of the student himself, alone 
can make these plans effective. The Com- 
mission is deeply appreciative of the expres- 
sions of appreciation of its efforts that have 
come in the last four years from students 
and examiners. 


Directions and Helps, Course of Study for the 


% Third Year 
—— 


. x 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
STUDENTS 


FOREWORD TO STUDENTS AND EXAMINERS 


The Directions and Helps, of which this 
pamphlet is a part, are an essential portion 
of the Conference Course; their reading is 
required and the tasks assigned in them are 
obligatory. This first pamphlet is to be 
read by all examiners. In addition, exam- 
iners will need to read the pamphlets per- 
taining to the books in which they examine 
and to the collateral work of which they 
have charge. They should note carefully 
the written work required, and should 
mark upon this separately. Jn the books 
upon which the student is examined, the 
grade given on the written work is aver- 
aged with the grade given on the examina- 
tion, and the final mark of the student is 
thus determined. 

This work is prepared with the thought 
that the large majority of students taking 
this course will at the time be pastors in 
charge of churches. The required written 
work assumes this in some cases, as, for 
example, where the student is required to 
report as to conditions on his charge or 
as to sermons preached to his congrega- 
tion. In the case of those who are taking 

Copyright, 1917, 1921, by The Methodist Book Concern 
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this Course and are not in pastoral work 
at the time, the Board of Examiners is 
authorized to substitute other assignments 
of written work for that referred to above 
which presupposes a pastoral relation. It 
must be clearly understood by examiners 
that this refers only to a few subjects, and 
even in these subjects the substitutes will 
be necessary for only a part of the work. 

The student should read this pamphlet 
before beginning his work. It forms a 
part of the Directions and Helps for each 
year of the Course. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COURSE 


The purpose of the Conference Course 
of Study has often been misunderstood. 
It is not a series of examinations which the 
church sets before its young men as a test 
of their fitness for the ministry. True, it 
serves as such a test, but its real purpose 
is as a school of training. 


Tue NEED oF TRAINING 


Never was the church more in need of 
trained leadership. Our itinerant fathers 
were summoned, many of them, to endure 
great hardships in their work. Their prob- 
lems, however, were simpler than ours to- 
day. The task of the minister was never 
harder than to-day; the opportunity of the 
ministry was never greater. For these 
harder tasks and larger opportunities we 
must make fitting preparation. Take an 
illustration. Here is the task of religious 
education, the question of the Sunday 
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school, the winning of the young for Christ 
and their training in the Christian life. 
The church is beginning to wake up to the 
greatness of this opportunity. It is just 
beginning to get ready to do this work 
and it is finding out how much is de- 
manded. Great minds are asking: How 
shall the Sunday school be organized? 
What kind of helps shall we use? How 
shall the child be kept in the Christian life 
and in the church? But the work of all 
these men counts for little if its fruit is 
not brought into the life of the local church. 
The pastor is the man that must bring it 
there, and he cannot lead in this work un- 
less he be trained. Take the matter of the 
teaching of Christian truth. On the one 
hand are all manner of movements, from 
Christian Science on, which are turning the 
people this way and that. On the other™ 
hand is the fact that a strong religious life 
is closely related to a knowledge of truth. 
Here again the summons comes to the pas- 
tor: “Thou therefore that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” The need of 
training is just as urgent when we think 
of the minister as a leader in community 
service and a director of the working 
forces of the church. 

The church has formally declared that 
its standard of training for its ministers is 
a full college and seminary Course (Dis- 
cipline, 623, §1). The Commission on 
Courses of Study urges the desirability of 
such a preparation upon all candidates for 
the ministry, and asks every man applying 
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for admission to Conference or now in the 
Course to consider seriously whether he 
cannot take further training in college or 
seminary. When a student finds thag it is 
impossible for him to take his training in 
the schools, then the obligation rests upon 
him to take the best available substitute. 
The General Conference has provided this 
in the Course of Study and the law of the 
church prescribes this. No Board of Ex- 
aminers and no Annual Conference has 
the right to excuse such a man from this 
Course. The first duty of the man joining 
Conference is in relation to this Course. 
That is not only the requirement of the Dis- 
cipline but his highest duty to himself and 
to the church; his most important task in 
the first four years is to get ready for the 
forty years of ministry that lie beyond. - 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COURSE 


The character of the Course of Study is 
determined by the conditions under which 
it is taken, and in particular by three facts: 
the students are men who have not had 
a full training in the schools, they must 
work without the help of teachers or the 
inspiration of the class room, and practi- 
cally all are at the same time engaged in 
pastoral work. These conditions have been 
kept in mind in shaping the new Course, 
alike in the choice of books and in the 
preparation of the Directions and Helps. 

As regards the choice of books, the effort 
has been made to secure as far as possible 
those that are clear, simple, and untechni- 
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cal. This can be done, however, only in 
part. In the first place, such books are 
not always available in a given subject. In 
the second place, the subjects which a min- 
ister should study are such as to involve 
some hard thinking and some technical ma- 
terial. It is the same here as with the man 
who studies law or medicine. 

The Directions and Helps have been pre- 
pared to supply in some measure the help 
which the teacher affords in a class room. 
By question and. suggestion they seek to 
make plain the meaning of each Course 
and how it should be studied. At the same 
time the effort is made to relate each study 
to the actual work of the pastorate in which 
the student is engaged. 


THe ARRANGEMENT 


It will pay the student before beginning 
the Course to note the general plan which 
has been followed in its arrangement. 
There are four broad fields of theological 
study: 

1. Biblical, including Old Testament, 
New Testament, and works on the Bible 
as a whole. 

2. Historical, including general church 
history, biography, and Methodist history. 

. Doctrinal, including philosophy of re- 
ligion and Christian doctrine. 

4. Practical, including (1) homiletics 
and pastoral studies, (2) the Sunday school 
and religious education in general, (3) 
missions, with comparative religion, and 
(4) social service. 
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The Commission on Courses of Study 
has tried to simplify the Course and to 
make it progressive in its order. It has 
tried (1) not to have too many subjects in 
one year; (2) to have a course in Bible 
study each year; (3) to make the col- 
lateral study bear as far as possible upon 
the main subjects for the, year; (4) to have 
each year one of the four practical branches 
noted above. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


The most important new feature in the 
Course of Study is the requirement of 
written work as assigned in the Directions 
and Helps. It may seem to the student 
at first that this is quite an increase in the 
demand made upon him. A little consider- 
ation will show that this arrangement not 
merely makes the Course more profitable 
to the student but is of advantage in other 
ways. In the first place, this written work 
is not so much an added task as it is a 
method of study. There can be no real 
learning without self-expression. The stu- 
dent who does not have the opportunity for 
class-room recitation and discussion finds 
the occasion for such expression in this 
written work. In the second place, the stu- 
dent receives credit for this just as he 
does for his examination. An examination 
is not always a fair test of a man’s work. 
In this written work done at home he has 
a fair chance to do his best. The student 
should note that this work is absolutely 
required, and that examining boards may | 
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fix the time at which it should be handed 
in. The written work on the collateral 
books is just as obligatory; though no ex- 
amination is required, the work will be 
marked and the grade recorded. 


How To PREPARE THE WRITTEN WorRK 


Certain general suggestions apply to all 
this written work. ; 

1. Prepare it as you go along, and do 
not try to bring it all up at one time after 
you have finished the study of the book. 

2. Be careful about the use of English, 
as examiners will take this into account. 
There should be correct spelling, punctua- 
tion, and sentence formation. See that the 
thought is expressed clearly. 

3. Take special pains in the arrange- 
ment of material. Let it be logical and or- 
derly. Have the thought well arranged 
and outlined before you set it down. 

4. When you reproduce the argument of 
a chapter or use the materials given in a 
book, use your own language. Do not 
simply copy sentences or phrases that you 
have picked out. Think it through, make ~ 
it your own, then set it forth in your own 
words. 

5. The required written work must be 
put into shape so that it can be handed or 
mailed to the examiner. For this purpose 
use a good paper, but not one that is too 
heavy if it is to be sent by mail. A loose- 
leaf note book is excellent. The leaves can - 
be removed when sent to the examiner 
and permanently preserved in the binder 
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upon their return. Such a note book can be 
secured from the Book Concern. Carefully 
examine the work returned and note cor- 
rections and suggestions made by the ex- 
aminer. 


SUGGESTED’ QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


In many of the Directions lists of ques- 
tions are given under each chapter. These 
are intended to aid the student in his prepa- 
ration and to enable him to test his knowl- 
edge. It is an excellent plan to keep a 
note book and write out the answers to 
these questions for your own use. Such 
writing will clarify your thought and will 
fix your knowledge. To study with pencil 
in hand and to write constantly is a habit 
of great value. In some cases written work 
is suggested beyond that which is required 
to be handed in. Write this in your note 
book. Record in the same your own 
thoughts, ideas that seem of special value, 
material gathered from other sources on 
the subject studied, etc. 


As to Buytne Books 


A workman should have good tools, and 
it will pay him to buy and keep his tools 
instead of borrowing them. The books in 
the Course have been chosen with great 
care with reference to their real value to 
the preacher. They are books that should 
be owned. The book that you have care- 
fully read or studied is the one that is of 
most value. You will not be able to recall 
at a given moment all that is in it, but you 
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know that it is there and you know how to 
get at it quickly. Keep it for reference; it 
is a valuable tool. Go back to such books 
six months after you have finished studying 
them, or a year afterward. An hour given 
to the review of a book at such a time may 
be worth as much as ten hours in the 
original study. Further, books that are 
owned can be marked, and marking a book 
. is one good way of study. 

There are certain books that you will 
need outside of those in the Course. First 
comes a good Bible. Buy a copy of the 
American Standard Revised Version. Get 
a copy that has the marginal references, 
which are of special value in this edition. 

Next get a good dictionary. Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary or the New 
Internationale can be recommended. Get 
the unabridged edition if possible. Then 
acquire an intelligent dictionary habit. It 
is of especial value to the preacher, for 
the English language is the tool that he 
must constantly use. To learn a language 
is a life task, to use it with exactness, clear- 
ness, and force is the mark of an educated 
- man, and perhaps the largest single element 
in his effective training. (Palmer, Self- 
Cultivation in English, published at 10 
cents in paper and 35 cents in cloth, is 
worth many times the price.) Never pass 
by a word of whose meaning you are not 
sure. Do not be satisfied with a general 
impression. Test yourself and see if you 
can give the meaning clearly and precisely. 
You should welcome every new word in 
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your reading as an opportunity to enlarge 
your knowledge and increase your vocabu- 
jary. Note the different definitions and the 
derivation of the word. Words often have 
‘most interesting histories. 

A good concordance should also be se- 
cured to go with your Bible. Strong’s is 
the best. It is published at the very low 
price of $7.50. An appendix makes possi- 
‘ble its use with the Revised Version. 

Throughout the Course suggestions are 
made as to books for additional reading. 
Buy at least a few of these each year, and 
plan to buy more after finishing the Course. 
Books are not a luxury for the minister, 
but a necessity. He must, however, be 
careful in choosing them. Choose tools, 
but not crutches. Many books are crutches. 
Their use weakens the minister instead of 
developing him. Such are collections of 
illustrations and sermon outlines, the books 
of certain popular writers from which some 
men “crib” their sermons and illustrations, 
and all those collections of sermons and 
sermon materials which aim to relieve the 
minister as much as possible of thought 
and toil in pulpit preparation. The Book 
Concern publishes a pamphlet containing 
recommended lists of books in different 
fields. It is called Best Books on Religion 
and Theology. A copy may be secured 
free of charge upon application. The Di- 
rections and Helps give frequent refer- 
ences to books. These references by ex- 
perts should be carefully noted. ; 

Two special lists of books are given in 
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the Directions and Helps which the student 
should carefully note and keep for future 
reference. In the Directions for the first 
year a list of best commentaries on books 
of the New Testament is given in connec- 
tion with the pamphlet on New Testament 
History. A similar list on the Old Testa- 
ment is given in the Directions and Helps 
for the second year in the pamphlet on 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. These 
lists have been prepared by experts with 
great care. They will give needed help in. 
buying commentaries. 

Ordinarily commentaries are best pur- 
chased in single volumes rather than by sets. 
Recently there have been issued, however, 
two one-volume commentaries covering the 
Bible as a whole which can be recommended 
to the student. That by Dummelow is some- 
what more popular and more conservative. 
It is somewhat fuller in comment and ex- 
position and so of more direct value to 
the preacher. The volume edited by Peake 
is the more recent. Some sixty of the ablest 
English scholars have collaborated in pro- 
ducing this. Its general articles on the 
Bible and its special articles on the in- 
dividual books of the Bible are of great 
value. These books are both very reason- 
ably priced, especially considering their 
size. 


THE QUESTION OF TIME 


Arnold Bennett, the English novelist, has 
written a clever little book on How to Live 
on Twenty-four Hours a Day. It takes up 
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the problem common to many of us: How 
shall I find the time? How shall I find 
time for this Course of Study in connection 
with sermon preparation every week and 
pastoral visitation? Let it be answered at 
once, You have all the time that any one 
else has. Here is the pastor of a big city 
church. He must preach two sermons a 
week, and he does not dare to slight his 
preparation. He has the pastoral visiting 
that belongs to a large parish. Some of his 
duties, such as the conduct of funerals, take 
just so much time, and leave him actually 
less time for study and ordinary visiting 
than the pastor in the small church has. 
And yet the average preacher in such a 
church usually does more actual work in 
his study and more general reading than 
the pastor of the small charge who has 
more leisure. 

The first problem is to find out what we 
actually do with our time. The trouble is 
that we waste time. We plan carefully 
how to live on a thousand dollars a year, 
but we give little attention to the greater 
question, how to live on twenty-four hours 
a day. If you really care to become an 
efficient minister and to prepare for the 
highest service of which you are capable, 
you must resolutely face this problem. Be- 
gin with a study of your own habits. For 
one week, without changing your ordinary 
habits, keep an accurate record of how you 
spend every moment of time. When did 
you arise? How long did you give to bath 
and dressing, to ‘morning devotions, to 
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breakfast? When did you get into your 
study, and how much time did you spend 
in actual work? Be honest and record how 
much time you spent in getting ready to 
work, in glancing through the daily, the 
Advocate news columns, or some popular 
magazine. Record your afternoon in the 
same way. How much time did you actu- 
ally spend in calling? At how many places 
did you spend a half hour when your real 
business as a pastor could have been done 
in fifteen minutes? If you make the record 
honestly you are likely to be astonished at 
the amount of waste time, and the rela- 
tively brief time that you gave to the real 
work of the day. The efficient minister 
must face this question of the use of time, 
and if he does not settle it in the first years 
he will fail when the larger opportunity 
comes. 

First, make a schedule of work for your- 
self. No, you will not be able to live up to 
it, that is, not perfectly; but it will be a 
daily goal and a daily standard by which 
to measure. First set the time at which 
you ought to get to work in the morning, 
and the number of hours that you should 
spend in your study five days in the week. 
(Remember, you need your Sabbath, or 
rest day, as well-as your people do, and 
yours will not be on Sunday.) Hold that 
forenoon period sacred for study. Not all 
reading is study; use that time for study. 
Let your people know what you use that 
time for; they will respect it, especially if 
you show that you have really used it. And 
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get to your study early. The most precious 
time is the early hours, and it is the time 
most easily wasted. Be just as careful in 
the use of your time in parish work. It is 
not enough to be busy. There is no virtue 
in the mere fact of putting in long hours. 
What are you doing with the time? Ina 
pastoral call of fifteen minutes there is time 
to question, to comfort, to cheer, to pray. 
Even ten minutes thus spent is better than 
an hour of gossip misnamed pastoral visi- 
tation. Do not waste time running around 
on trifling errands. Do not try to do every- 
thing yourself. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


Back of this matter of the efficient’ use 
of time lies the general question of personal | 
efficiency. A clear brain, a trained will, a 
healthy body, and right habits both of mind 
and body are conditions of success for the 
minister as for other skilled workers. In- 
deed, when we consider the greatness of 
our task, is not the obligation to be at our 
very best even greater with us as ministers ? 
Do not cultivate the “gently complaining” 
attitude, or try to win sympathy or a repu- 
tation for mild martyrdom in that manner. 
It is our business to love God with all our 
mind and all our strength, as well as with 
heart and soul. That means a brain and a 
body at their highest efficiency. 

Good intentions, however, are not enough 
here. What is needed is a knowledge of 
the problem which will enable a man to 
use right methods of life and work and to 
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acquire right habits. Fortunately this mat- 
ter has been treated in a number of excel- 
lent volumes. Some of these the student 
should by all means secure. Among the 
best are the following: 

Gulick, Mind and Work. 

Gulick, The Efficient Life. 

Payot, Education of the Will. 

Oppenheim, Mental Growth and Con- 
trol. 

Bennett, Mental Efficiency. 

Bennett, How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day. 

King, Rational Living. 

Seashore, Psychology in Everyday Life. 

Fisher and Fisk, How to Live. 

Adams, Making the Most of One’s Mind. 
These works are both scientific and prac- 
tical. They will not only aid the preacher 
in reaching his own maximum of efficiency, 
but they are rich in material which the 
minister can use as preacher and pastor, 
especially in relation to his young people. 
The books of Gulick are more popular and 
practical. That of Oppenheim is somewhat 
more thorough scientifically. These three , 
are not expensive. Payot’s work is larger 
and more expensive. King’s is concerned 
somewhat more with the ethical problems. 
How to Live has to do with physical health. 


Tue ErFricient Bopy 


There have been times when men thought 
of the body simply as something that be- 
longed to earth and so was evil, to be mor- 
tified and scourged and kept under. That: 
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view was as unchristian as to think that 
the goal'of men lay in the pleasure that 
came through the body. The body is the 
temple of God’s Spirit, we must keep it 
pure; the body is the instrument for the 
spirit of man in the service of God, we must 
keep it strong and fit. It is not enough for 
the minister to have the right spirit and 
the trained mind, he should have the strong 
and healthy body as well: and this to a 
large degree depends upon us. Some of the 
most useful men in the church and the na- 
tion have started with the handicap of a 
weak body, have overcome it by thought 
and earnest effort, and so have lived lives 
of notable achievement. James M. Buckley 
was such a man. Theodore Roosevelt was 
another. “Theodore, you have the brains,” 
said the latter’s father to him as a boy, 
“but brains are of comparatively little use 
without the body. You have got to make 
your body; it’s dull, hard work, but you can 
do it.” And do it he did with a training 
Eat never once ceased throughout his busy 
ife. 

The problem of health is especially im- 
portant for the minister. Much of his 
work is sedentary. He is burdened with 
duties that call him every hour. It seems 
a lack of devotion to turn from them to 
exercise or play. And yet he above all 
men should keep himself fit for his task. 
And it is not simply a problem for the man 
who is physically below par. There is a 
special danger for men who start life with 
a fine vhvsical endowment, the college ath- 
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lete, or the man who comes from the farm. 
Such a man often relies upon his unusual 
physical equipment, neglects physical exer- 
cise, and works beyond measure. This is 
the man who often breaks down between 
thirty and forty, the time when he ought 
to be at his best, giving as his excuse the 
demands of his work. It is significant that 
Theodore Roosevelt did not give up his 
physical exercise when he became Presi- 
dent. He was then a notable example of 
physical strength and endurance, and he 
was in an office that brought incessant de- 
mands of greatest importance, but he in- 
sisted upon two hours of exercise every 
day, usually tennis or riding or cross-coun- 
try tramping. i 

Outdoor exercise is unquestionably of 
the greatest value. It is not, however, 
always possible to take this regularly. 
There is a decided value, therefore, in a 
good system of free exercises which a man 
can take regularly each day indoors, which 
will take but little time, and which will 
supplement the outdoor recreation. A sys- 
tem like this was one of the means that Dr. 
Buckley employed to maintain his health 
and vigor, and was commended by him to 
others. 


A SYSTEM OF EXERCISE 


The best system known to the writer is 
the one devised during the war by Walter 
Camp, a business man himself, but well 
known in the field of athletics and during 
the war chairman of the athletic department 
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of the United States Navy Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. These exer- 
cises have been tested out since that time by 
scores of thousands. They are very simple 
and can be carried out in ten minutes time, 
but they are scientifically planned to give 
exercise to those muscles that are most 
vital to our health, namely, those that have 
to do with the lungs and heart and the or- 
gans concerned in digestion. Of those who 
read these lines only a fraction will under- 
take these exercises and the larger part of 
these will give them up in a little while. 
Not many men have the energy and deter- 
mination to carry out a plan like this, and 
it will take a couple of months of steady use 
to show their full value. But the man who 
really cares to be his best in order to do his 
best will try the plan. Regularity is most 
important; do not omit ‘a single morning. 
Mr. Camp calls these exercises The Daily 
Dozen. They are reproduced here by his 
special permission. 

The system consists of twelve exercises. 
Each exercise starts from the position of 
attention: heels together, feet turned out 
at an angle of sixty degrees to each other; 
body erect on hips, and inclined a little for- 
ward; shoulders square and even; arms 
hanging naturally. Each movement should 
be slow and measured; guard against a 
tendency to hurry or to be careless. The 
three preliminary exercises are very sim- 
ple: First, raise the arms to a horizontal 
position, then straight above the head: 
slowly lower them again. Second, raise 
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the arms and, forcing the elbows back, 
place the hands on the hips; then lower 
them to the sides. Third, raise the arms 
once more and, again forcing back the el- 
bows, touch the finger tips at the back of 
the neck. Repeat each of these movements 
several times. 


Proceed with the other nine exercises as 
follows: 


First EXERCISE: nr 
Raise arms sideways (Ff 
to horizontal  posi- 
tion; turn the palms 
upward and force the 
arms back as far as 
possible ; while in this 
position, count slowly 
from one to ten, and 
at each count describe a complete circle 
about I2 inches in diameter, the arms re-. 
maining stiff, and pivoting from the shoul- 
ders. Then reverse the direction of the 
circle, and do another ten of them. See 
Fig. 1. 





SEcoND EXERCISE:™ 
Raise arms as before to 
horizontal. Then, while 
taking a deep breath, 
raise the arms to an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees, 
and also raise the heels 
until you are resting on 
the. balls of «the feet. 
Then, while you slowly let out the cats 
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come back to the original position, feet flat 
on the floor, arms horizontal. Be careful 
not to raise the arms more than forty-five 
degrees, or return them to below horizon- 
tal.. “Do this ten: timess See Higa 


Turrp EXeErRcISE: Raise arms 
"as before to horizontal. Place 
hands behind the neck, index 
fingers touching, elbows forced 
back. While in this position, 
bend the body slowly forward 
from the waist as far as possi- 
ble. Return to upright position, 
and bend backward. Do not make these 
movements jerky and do not hurry through 
them. Repeat the whole movement, bend- 
ing forward, then straightening up, then 
bending backward, five times. See Fig. 3. 





‘ Fig. 3 


FourTH EXERcISE: Raise arms 
as before to horizontal. Turn the 
left palm upward; then raise the 
left arm and lower the right, until 
the right is down close to the side, 
and the left is straight up over- 
head. Then slowly bend the 
body sideways from the waist, the 
right arm slipping down the right 
leg to or below the knee, and the 
left arm bending in half a circle downward 
over the head, until the fingers touch the 
right ear. Return to original position, and 
go down the other way, the left arm slip- 
ping along the left leg, the right arm bend- 
ing downward in half a circle over the left 
ear. Do this five times. See Fig. 4. 
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FirtH Exercise: (A) Raise 
arms as before to horizontal. 4 
Move the left foot twelve inches &# 
from the right. Slowly bend 
the fists and lower arms down- 
ward from the elbows. Then 
curl the fists upward into the 
armpits, bending the head back- . 
ward meanwhile until you look™ 
upward at the ceiling. Take a 
deep breath as you bend the head back and 
let it out as you come back to the original 
position, head erect, arms at horizontal. 
See Fig. 5. 





(B) Then, without resting, ex-% 
tend the arms straight forward 
from the shoulders, palms 
_ down; let the arms begin to 

fall and the body to bend for- 
ward from the waist, head up, 
eyes to the front, until the 
body has reached the limit of 
motion, and the arms have passed the sides 
and been forced back and up as far as pos- 
sible. A deep breath should be taken as you 
go down and exhaled as you straighten up. 
Do the whole exercise (A and B) five 
times. See Fig. 6. 





St x ree: EXERCISE: 
Move the right foot 
until the heels are 
about 12 inches apart. 
Raise the arms, to 
horizontal. Bend the 
knees and, with the 
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weight on the toes, lower the body almost 
to the heels, keeping the trunk as nearly 
erect as possible. Do this ten times. See 


Fig. 7. 


SEVENTH ExeErcISE: Raise arms 
as before to horizontal. Stretch 
the arms straight above the 
head, fingers interlocked, arms 
touching ears. Then with the 
fingers still interlocked describe 
a complete circle about 24 inches 
in diameter, the body bending 
only at the waist. Do this five 
times. Then repeat the move- 
ment five times, but in the oppo- 
site direction. Go through the entire move- 
ment slowly, and steadily, bending the body 
in its rotation as far as__ ssible from the 
hips. See Fig. 8. ° 





= ErcHTH Exercise: (A) Move 
the right foot until the heels 
are 12 inches apart. Raise 
arms to horizontal and turn the 
body to the left from the hips, 
the arms remaining horizontal 
until the face is to the left, the 
a Wright arm pointing straight for- 

Fig. 9 ward, and the left arm straight 
backward. See Fig. 9. 


(B) While in this position, bend the 
body from the waist, so that the right arm 
goes down until the right fingers touch the 
floor midway between the feet, and the left 
arm goes up. The right knee must be 
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slightly bent to accomplish this. Reverse 
the movement, moving the left foot until 
the heels are 12 inches apart, 
and turning the body to the 
right this time until the left 
hand points straight forward, 
then bending downward until 
the fingers of the left hand 
touch the floor. Return each 
time to the original position, 
body erect, arms horizontal. 
After you have mastered the 
exercise, you can go through 
it (A and B), and in one continuous 
motion. 

Repeat the whole (A and B), first to the 
right, then to the left, ten times. See Fig. 
10. 





Tig. 10 


NintH Exercise: Raise arms to 
horizontal; then upward until they 
are straight overhead; then let 
them fall forward and downward, 
while the body bends forward 
from the waist, and the arms have 
passed the sides, and been forced 
upward and backward as far as 
possible, just as in Exercise 5, Fig. 
6. Remember, as you bend for- fj 
ward, to keep the head up, and theemdiines 
eyes to the front. Straighten the ~* 

body to upright, with the arms overhead. 
Then lower the arms to the horizontal 
position, with the palms turned upward, 
and the arms and shoulders forced hard 
back. Then raise arms upward and begin 
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the movement again. Repeat this entire 
movement slowly five times, forcing the 
air out of the lungs as the body bends for- 
ward, and filling the lungs again as the 
body straightens. See Fig. 11. 


MetHops oF STUDY 


There comes finally the important prob- 
lem of methods of study. The preacher 
who acquires from this Course right 
methods of study will gain what many men 
do not get from the schools and what will 
profit him all his life. Such an acquire- 
ment comes, however, only with hard and 
persistent effort. The task is the harder 
because we do not have the help of instruc- 
tors or the incentive of fellow students. 
The man who wills can do it, but he must 
first rid himself absolutely of the feeling 
that his task is simply getting through with 
a course and passing examinations. He 
must clearly see that his business is to train 
himself, and must set himself resolutely to 
that task. A score of failures must not 
discourage him. Others have done this, 
he can do it. Probably no Methodist in 
America has done more for education in 
_ the largest sense than Bishop John H. Vin- 
‘cent. He lacked the full training of the 
schools (a lack which he regretted all his 
life), but he trained himself with resolute 
will and definite plan. 

The first rule for study is the one that 
' Lincoln gave to a young man who inquired 
of him how to get a thorough knowledge of 
law. “Work, work, work is the main 
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thing.” And Judge Henry Wade Rogers, 
who quotes this in a Christian Advocate 
article, adds the words of Lord Eldon given 
in reply to a similar inquiry: “I have no 
rule to give you, but that you must make 
up your mind to live like a hermit and 
work like a horse.” The ministry is no 
place for a lazy man, and the last place for 
indolence is the preacher’s study. Laziness 
here is not merely foolishness; it is wicked- 
ness. We have no right to offer God less 
than the best that is in us, nor expect that 
his grace and his Spirit will make up for 
failure of honest work on our part. It is, 
rather, he who brings the hours and days 
of toil who may expect God to fill him 
and use him. 

Wesley’s advice to his preachers is worth 
inserting here. We know well what an in- 
defatigible student he was, and his con- 
stant journeys, his daily preaching, and his 
many other cares did not keep him from 
these pursuits. His preachers were not 
always so wise, though their need was far 
greater. And so he exhorted them: ‘‘Read 
the most useful books, and that regularly 
and constantly. Steadily spend all the 
mornings in this employ, or at least five 
hours in the four and twenty. ‘But I read 
only the Bible.’ Then you ought to teach 
others to read only the Bible, and by parity 
of reason, to hear only the Bible. But if 
so, you need preach no more. “But I have 
no taste for reading.’ Contract a taste for 
it by use, or return to your trade.” 

Beyond this general summons to work 
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there are certain definite suggestions which 
can be given. The rules that follow are 
based upon the careful study of experts. 
They ought to be taken up anew every 
year and read again and again. He who 
practices these methods till he masters them 
will have gained an inestimable treasure. 
1. Understand. This does not mean 
merely that you are to understand sentence 
by’ sentence as you read. That goes with- 
out saying; but such piecemeal study is 
far from enough. First, look at the book 
asa whole. What is it all about? What is 
this author trying to do? Read his pre- 
face or introduction, look over his table of 
contents. As you go through the book keep 
the whole in mind. When you have finished 
you should not only be able to answer sin- 
gle questions here and there, but to give 
an intelligent account of the book as a 
whole, the subject, how it was treated, and 
the main conclusions. Test your ability to 
do this with each book. Second, study each 
chapter or other division the same way. 
You may think you understand a sentence 
or a paragraph as you read it; you do not 
really understand it until you know it as 
a part of a larger whole. Glance through 
the chapter when you begin its study; what 
is it about? As you go on, build up its 
outline until you see it as a whole. Test 
yourself by your ability to outline it or 
give a summary of it from memory. Your. 
first business is not to memorize words or 
ideas; it is to understand. Ask thus of 
each section, each chapter, of the book as 
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a whole: What has this author said here, 
what does he mean? The following is a 
good plan to test your understanding and 
to fix the contents. Write out a series of 
questions on the chapter you are studying. 
Frame each question carefully so as to 
bring out the meaning of the paragraph 
considered. Then go back and try to an- 
swer your own questions. 

2. Think. Of course you have been 
thinking in what you have just done. But 
after all that was mainly receptive, if not 
passive. You were trying to understand 
what this writer had to say. Now the 
question is not, what is his message, but 
what is the truth? What the author thinks 
may be good, but you must supplement it 
with your own thought. What you get 
depends upon what you bring. Study is 
not a game of “Open your mouth and shut 
your eyes,” nor is that the thing that will 
“make you wise.” A man may read num- 
berless books, and remember them too, and 
yet have grown very little in real mental 
power and ability to lead. He has simply 
“loads of learned lumber in his head.” 
There must be reflection, criticism, assimi- 
lation. Is it true what this man says? If 
it be true, what does it mean for my think- 
ing? How does it relate itself to my other 
opinions and knowledge? What other 
ideas does it suggest, or what other ques- 
tions does it raise? A pretty good test of 
real study is the amount of time that a 
student spends with his book shut, that is, 
if he be thinking and not dreaming. 
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3. Apply. In understanding we try to 
get what a man has to say. In thinking we 
weigh it and ask what it means for our 
own thought. Now we must apply, that is, 
we must ask what it means for life. With 
us as ministers this question looks two 
ways. First, it applies to our own life. It 
is a sad day for the minister when he 
ceases to ask of every message, including 
his own sermon: What does this mean for 
me? Second, it applies to our work. This 
particular course is chosen in order to pre- 
pare the minister for his work. The Direc- 
tions and Helps call attention to the prac- 
tical significance of these studies. But the 
student must also do this for himself. He 
must constantly be asking, What does this 
mean for my. faith as a preacher, for my 
message to my people, for my work as pas- 
tor and church leader? Such questions will 
vitalize the work, and will keep your 
mind active and attentive. A good plan 
is to keep a note book, better, several of 
them. In one note down suggestions for 
sermons, in another for the Sunday school, 
etc. 

4. Express. We have not really gained 
any truth, not really made it our own, until 
we have in some way expressed it. How 
much better we grasp a subject and remem- 
ber it after we have preached upon it or 
have taught it to a class. We have had to 
make the thoughts our own, to order them 
after our own plan, and then to set them 
forth in our own language. So the best 
way to learn a subject is to teach it. And 
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the truth that is remembered best of all is 
that which is expressed in conduct. 

Some of the material in our Course we 
can put into practice at once. in this way, 
but most of it not. There are, however, 
some other things that we can do that in- 
volve a certain measure of expression. 

(1) Mark your books as you read. You 
may wish to indicate such passages as seem 
important so that you can find them quickly 
when you page through the book. Such 
passages may be indicated by underscoring 
the line of the text. More important is 
some method by which you can note the 
central point of a paragraph and thus in- 
dicate the outline and course of the argu- 
ment. Mark such passages by a line drawn 
on the margin of the page opposite the 
passage. If you wish, mark important pas- 
sages with one line, the more important 
with two, the most important with three. 
Do this marking with care. Marks care- 
lessly made or too many marks confuse in- 
stead of helping. The purpose here is to 
pick out that’ phrase or sentence in which 
the author puts the heart of the paragraph. 
In this choice we express our own thought 
and judgment. Carefully made it affords 
a test of our grasp of the author, and later 
on an excellent means for review. Read 
the whole paragraph carefully before you 
mark. Indeed it is better to read the whole 
chapter and get the outline of the argu- 
ment in mind before trying to mark the 
significant point in each paragraph. 

(2) Make marginal notes. Jot down a 
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criticism, add a reflection or comment, note 
the reference to some other book. It is a 
most excellent plan to write marginal head- 
ings for each paragraph summing up the 
argument of the paragraph in your own 
words. This is even better than the system 
of marking noted above. It compels you 
to express the author’s thought briefly and 
gives you occasion to put it in your own 
words. 

(3):Use the fly leaves. These blank 
pages at the end of the book may serve bet- 
ter purposes than ornament. Note when 
and where you read the book. Jot down 
references to pages to which you will wish 
to refer later. Write out comments that 
are too long for the margin of a page. In 
fact, you may note here any material that 
is connected with your study of the volume. 

(4) Write, write, write. Constant and 
careful writing quickens the mind, clarifies 
the thought, and compels real work. The 
best test of whether we know what we have 
studied is to try to write the author’s 
thought in our own language. And writing 
is.also the best way to conserve the fruits 
of study. 

5. Review. In your mind go back over 
the chapter after you have read it. Can 
you give the argument or outline briefly 
and clearly? Before taking up a new chap- 
ter look back over the road that you have 
traveled. Remember that each chapter is 
not an independent section but part of an 
organic whole. Keep that whole before you. 
and you will better understand the indi- 
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vidual part. In the same way go back over 
the book. Return to the book that you read 
a few weeks ago, a year, or five years ago. 
You cannot spend time more profitably 
than in rereading or reviewing a good book. 
If you have used a plan of marks and mar- 
ginal notes and have studied it rightly, you 
can review quickly as well as profitably. 

6. Remember. ‘The average student 
puts this first. For him study usually 
means reading a book and trying to remem- 
ber it. This verbal memory is the hardest 
way to acquire, it is of least value, and 
what is thus learned is most easily lost. 
Memory is important but it should follow 
and not go first: First must come under- 
standing. Think through what you have 
to study first. Then understand it in its 
relations, the paragraphs in relation to the 
whole chapter, the chapter as part of the 
whole book. Review constantly as you go 
along. Then test your knowledge. With 
a little more reviewing, the book will be- 
‘long to your memory. This is not an easy 
road, but it is not so hard as the foolish 
process of “cramming,” and what you get 
this way becomes a part of you. What you 
“cram” usually disappears very soon after 
the examination. 


Tue PERSONAL SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The most important suggestion is kept 
for the last. The student must guard his 
personaY spiritual life. “Yes, books are 
valuable,’ writes Arnold Bennett. ‘But 
no reading of books will take the place of 
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a daily, candid, honest examination of what 
one has recently done, and what one is 
about to do—of a steady looking of one’s 
self in the face (disconcerting though the 
sight may be).” The central theme of the 
minister, alike in study and preaching, is 
God. But there may be much reading about 
God and even much speaking about God 
without much personal fellowship with 
God. Indeed, there is a peculiar danger 
that constant dealing with divine things 
shall take from the preacher the sense of 
humble reverence and awe. Our supreme 
task is to bring life to folks, not simply to 
talk about that life. Only life can give life. 
Only as we live a life of constant and close 
fellowship with God, a life of humble trust 
and obedience, a life of daily communion 
and prayer, can we bring this life to others. 

We ought then to seek spiritual efficiency 
just as we seek pastoral and pulpit effh- 
ciency and efficiency in the study. Only a 
few suggestions can be given here. (1) 
Take time. Do not let other duties crowd 
out the leisure which the soul needs for 
reading, thought, and prayer. (2) Take 
that time regularly, if possible the very first 
thing in the morning. Dr. Jowett quotes 
this from Andrew Bonar’s journal: “By 
the grace of God and the strength of his 
Holy Spirit I desire to lay down the rule 
not to speak to man until I have spoken to 
God; not to do anything with my hand 
until I have been on my knees; not to read 
letters or papers until I have read some- 
thing of the Holy Scriptures.” (3) Do not 
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neglect general devotional literature. The 
Bible will always come first, but gather 
gradually other books also that will min- 
ister to your life. (4) Commit to memory 
passages of Scripture, hymns, and other 
writings that will help you. (5) Practice 
that communion with God which goes 
through the day and is not limited to the 
set time of prayer. See the little pamphlet, 
The Practice of the Presence of God, by 
‘Brother Lawrence. 


AFTER THE COURSE 


More important for the minister than” 
any single course of study is the habit of 
study. More important even than the facts 
that you acquire in this Course of Study 
will be your knowledge of what to study 
and how to study and your regular habits 
of work. It sometimes happens that men 
with college and seminary training rely 
upon this preparation and fail to keep up 
their systematic study when they leave 
school. Such men are often outstripped by 
those who had fewer advantages originally, 
but have kept up systematic work year after 
year. Usually, however, it is the man who 
has had the best training of the schools 
who does the most work as a student in 
aiter years., _ 

Such continued preparation means some- 
thing more than the weekly writing of ser- 
mons. It is best done by means of sys- 
tematic study in some special field, and this 
is most effectively carried on under special 
direction. The Commission on Courses of 
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Study is seeking to meet this need by pro- 
viding a series of special postgraduate 
courses. One of these courses has already 
been issued—that by Professor Rollin H. 
Walker, of Ohio Wesleyan University, on 
A Study of John’s Gospel. A second course 
appears in the fall of 1921, the subject being 
Jeremiah and the author Professor Lindsay 
B. Longacre, of the Iliff School of The- 
ology. A third is already being arranged 
and others will be issued so that the student. 
may choose a course in the field of his 
preference and may have a new course to 
follow each year. For a fee of two dollars 
the student may enroll in one of these 
courses. Each course will be in charge of 
a scholar who is an expert in the field, to 
whom the student will send all his papers, 
and from whom he will receive suggestions 
and aid. The student should enroll for 
such a course immediately after graduation 
from the Conference Course. Write to the 
Rev. Allan MacRossie, D.D., Educational 
Director of the- Commission, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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BEACON LIGHTS OF PROPHECY 
KNUDSON 


Tue Boox anv Its AuTHOR 


Historical criticism is thought of by not 
a few people as impairing the authority and 
diminishing the value of the Bible. This 
volume gives a fine illustration of the posi- 
tive religious value of a sane and reverent 
criticism. The historical study of the Bible 
has made the prophets live again. They 
are not mere dreamers in retirement. They 
are not mere predicters concerned only 
with a distant future. They are leaders of 
the nation and preachers to their day. They 
look to the future, but they do so in order 
to warn the men of their day or to bring 
them encouragement. They were real men, 
and great men. 

This new study of the prophets and of 
prophecy has brought many books of great 


Note—The Homiletical Directions and Sug- 
gestions form an important part of the work of 
each year. The student is marked separately on 
the Required Written Work called for by this 
pamphlet. This pamphlet is the last in this 
volume. The student, however, should not wait 
until the last to study it. He should turn to it 
at the very beginning of the year’s work, and in 
connection with each book in the Course study 
the homiletical suggestions which apply to that 
book. 

Copyright, 1917, 1921, by The Methodist Book Concern 
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interest and value. Some of these are given 
below in the various bibliographies. The 
author does not attempt to cover the whole 
Geld. To do so in such brief compass 
would only be confusing. Instead of this 
he has selected six great leaders, whose 
individuality of character and message he 
makes to stand out clearly before us. But 
the careful study of this book, joined with 
thoughtful and extensive reading of the 
biblical books in question, will make the 
prophets and their writings a living and 
permanent: possession. 

Professor Knudson was educated at the 
University of Minnesota, Boston Univer- 
sity, Jena, and Berlin. He is professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis at Boston Univer- 
sity. He has had wide experience as a 
teacher, having previously held chairs at 
the Iliff School of Theology, Baker Uni- 
versity, and Allegheny College. He has 
written on The Old Testament Problem, 
The Religious Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and The Prophetic Movement im 
Israel. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


The Bible should be considered as funda- 
mental in this study. The writings of the 
prophets should be made the basis of study 
even before the textbook. Center all your 
Bible reading and study for the time being 
upon the prophets. Make them the main 
object of your Bible study for this Con- 
ference year. Read all of the writings of 
these six prophets. As you study the text, 
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read the important passages again and look 
up all the references. Critical questions 
may be of interest, but the aim of the 
author and the goal of your study should 
be a knowledge of the messages of these 
men. 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible is a 
required book in the second year of the 
Course, and the student is expected to 
have and to use this book throughout the 
Course. The references given to it are sug- 
gested work upon which the student will 
riot be examined, but he is strongly urged 
to do this reading. The article on 
“Prophecy” should be read first. The arti- 
cles are by various authors, and the points 
of view are not always the same.» They 
throw the more interesting light on the sub- 
ject for this reason, and impel the student 
to do his own thinking. - 

In studying the text, read’ the chapter 
carefully as a whole with your Bible open 
and with constant reference to the pas- 
sages cited. Then study it again, using the 
suggested questions to guide you and to 
test your knowledge. The questions will 
also help in later review. 

The written work should be done in con- 
nection with the study of each chapter, and 
not left to be done all at one time. Use 
the Bible and the Bible Dictionary as well 
as the text in preparing the written work. 
All required written work must be handed 
in to the examiner at such time as the 
Board of Examiners designates. 

Brief bibliographies are given below. 
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Books marked ** are especially recom- 
mended. 

‘At the close of this volume of Directions 
and Helps will be found the “Homiletical 
Suggestions and Directions” for the year. 
There is a reference in them to each book 
of the Course. They should be considered 
in each case in connection with the study 
of the book in question. Turn back to 
them and note what is said in connection 
with this book. 


Chapter I 


e 
REQUIRED WRITTEN WorkK 


A paper of 500 words or more on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. The Life and Work of Samuel. 

2. Elijah, His Times and His Work. 

3. The Essential Significance of He- 
brew Prophecy. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible: Arti- 
cles on “Apocalyptic Literature,” “Elijah,” 
“Elisha,” “Israel” (for the history of 
the eighth century), “Magic, Divination,” 
“Moses,” “Priest,” “Prophecy and the 
Prophets,” and “Samuel.” 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. What is the significance of the insti- 
tution of Hebrew prophecy? Note care- 
fully the different kinds of prophets re- 
ferred to in this chapter. They fall into 
two main classes: (1) the prophets of the 
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rank and file, who were to be found always 

_in groups or schools; (2) the outstanding 
individual prophets among whom belong 
the great prophets that we know by name. 

2. Describe the activities of the groups 
or bands of the early prophets. 

3. What is meant by the “sons of the 
prophets”? by the false prophets? 

4. What is meant by the preliterary 
prophets? Name them. © 

5. What is the relation of Moses to 
prophecy? of Samuel? 

6. Who were the prophets in the period 
between Samuel and Elijah? 

7. Name three scenes or incidents in the 
life of Elijah. 

8. Who are the literary prophets? Why 
so called? When did they first appear? 

9. What is the relation of the literary 
prophets to the preliterary prophets? 

10. Outline the general historical situa- 
tion of the eighth century B. C. 

11. Give the names and dates of the 
three groups of the literary prophets. 

12, What is the meaning of the term 
“prophet”? 

13. What are some of the other terms 
applied to the prophet in the O. T.? 

14. What is the relation of prophecy to 
the question of prediction? 

15. What is meant by divination? Man- 
ticism ? 

16. What is the fundamental difference 
between the Hebrew prophet and heathen 
divinator? What are the points of resem- 
blance? 
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17. What was the essential element in 
the prophetic mind? - 

18. What are the essential points of 
similarity and difference between the He- 
brew prophets and the Greek philosophers ? 

19. What was the relation between the 
prophet and the priest? 

- 20. What is meant by the term “apoca- 
lyptic’? What is the relation between . 
prophecy and apocalyptic? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


L. W. Batten, The Hebrew Prophet. 

**F, C. Eiselen, Prophecy and the 
Prophets. 

A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrines of the 
Prophets. 

C. F. Kent, The Kings and Prophets of 
Israel and Judah (Historical Bible, 111). 

J. M. P. Smith, The Prophet and His 
Problems. 


Chapter II 
REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


Prepare a paper of 500 words or more 
upon “The Social and Religious Teachings 
of Amos.” 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible: Arti- 
cles on “Amos,” “Bethel,” “Damascus,” 
“Edom,” “Jeroboam,” “Samaria,” “Syco- 
more,” and “Tekoa.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. How has Amos been rated by critical 
students? In what respect has he been 
over-rated ? 

2. Where was the home of Amos and 
. what was his occupation ? 

3. Where was his message delivered? 
Why? 

4. What was the nature of Amos’ pro- 
phetic call? 

5. State the religious significance of the 
nation and the place of the idea of doom. 

6. Read carefully the book of Amos and 
make an outline of the principal ideas. 

7. Name and describe some of the strik- 
ing figures in regard to the future desola- 
tion of the nation. 

8. What were the religious conceptions 
underlying Amos’ message of doom? Give 
examples. 

9. What sins were condemned by Amos? 
Did he make any provision for repentance? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY - 


**J_ E. McFadyen, A Cry for Justice: A 
Study in Amos. 


COMMENTARIES 


E. A. .Edgehill, The Book of Amos 
(Westminster Series). 

W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea (Inter- ~ 
national Series). 

**F, C. Eiselen, Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets. 
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**G, A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets 
(Expositors’ Bible, 2 vols.). 


Chapter III 


- ReEguirRED WRITTEN WoRK 


Write a paper of 500 words or more 
upon one of the following subjects: 

1. The Character and Life of Hosea 
(compare with Amos). 

2. The Message of Hosea. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Buble: 
“Adultery,” “Baal,” .“Ephod”» “Hesea~ 
“Israel” (for the history of Hosea’s time), 
“Jehu,” “Jezreel,” and “Samaria.” 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Show how the modern historical view 
of the gradual development of the law 
makes plain the originality and greatness 
of such prophets as Amos and Hosea. 

2. Tell about the time and place of 
Hosea’s work. 

3. What information have we in regard 
to Hosea’s profession or “class”? 

4. How is the narrative concerning 
Hosea’s marriage to be explained? 

5. What bearing did his domestic ex- 
perience have upon his prophetic activity? 

6. Read the book of Hosea with care and 
note how it is divided. State briefly the 
contents of each division. . 

7. How did Hosea conceive of his mes- 
sage of doom? 
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8. What are some of the evils con- 
demned by Hosea? 

g. What was lacking in the current reli- 
gious practice of Hosea’s time? 

10, What was Hosea’s attitude toward 
the monarchy ? 

11. What was Hosea’s conception of the 
past history of Israel? 

12. What were the significant facts in 
Hosea’s message of hope? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


See bibliography for Chapter II. 


Chapter IV 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorkK 


Write a paper of 500 words or more 
upon one of the following subjects: 

1. Isaiah’s Doctrine of Faith. 

2. Isaiah’s Political Policies. 

3. The Messianic Teachings of Isaiah. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible: 
“Ahaz,” “Faith,” “Israel” (for the history 
of Judah), “Isaiah,” “Hezekiah,” “Jeru- 
salem,” “Messiah,” “Pekah,” “‘Rezin,” and 
“Uzziah.” 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. What factor gives Isaiah the place of 
preeminence among the prophets? 

2. What is known of Isaiah’s peeonal 
and family life? 

3. Describe the call of Isaiah. 
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A> State the historical conditions and 
main events of this period. 

5. Show how Isaiah’s work is related to 
these events. 

6. Name the important kings of Judah 
during the ministry of Isaiah. 

7. Name the various divisions of the 
book of Isaiah, and indicate the sections 
that belong to Isaiah. 

8. What place had the message of doom 
with Isaiah? ; 

9. What were the moral and religious 
conditions of Isaiah’s time? 

10, What was Isaiah’s conception of 
faith? Give some examples illustrating its 
meaning. 

11. State Isaiah’s doctrine of the rem- 
nant. 

12. Indicate the principal Messianic pas- 
sages in Isaiah and their main teachings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


**S. R. Driver, Isaiah, His Life and His 
‘Times. 

J. Skinner, Isaiah 1-39, Cambridge Bible. 

©. C. Whitehouse, Isaiah, Vol. I, New 
Century Bible. 

**G. A, Smith, Isaiah, Vol. I, Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. 


Chapter V 
REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


Write a paper of 500 words or more 
upon one of the following subjects: 
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1. The Religious and Moral Situation of 
Jeremiah’s Time. 

2. The Significant Teachings of Jere- 
miah. 

3. The Reforms of Josiah and Jeremiah’s 
Relation to Them. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible: 
“Anathoth,” “Assyria,” and “Babylonia” 
(for the period of 630-586), “Babylon,” 
“Baruch,” “Deuteronomy,” “Egypt” (for 
the period of 630-586), “Israel” (for the 
history of Judah 630-586), ‘“‘Jehoiakim,” 
“Jeremiah,” “Josiah,” ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar,” 
“Scythians,” and “Zedekiah.” 


QUESTIONS FoR STUDY 


1. Compare Jeremiah with the previous 
prophets, and state what is distinctive in 
his character and work. 

2. Give a brief outline of Jeremiah’s life 
and especially his call. 

3. Tell of the political conditions and 
events ; of the Scythians and their invasion. 

4. Name three periods into which Jere- 
miah’s ministry can be divided. 

5. What is meant by the Deuteronomic 
reform? When did it occur? What was 
Jeremiah’s relation to it? 

6. Characterize Jeremiah’s experiences 
during the reign of Jehoiakim; during the 
reign of Zedekiah. 

7. Read chapter thirty-six and state how 
Jeremiah’s prophecies were written. 
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8. Indicate the principal divisions of the 
book of Jeremiah. é 

g. What was the foundation of Jere- 
miah’s message of doom? 

to. To what source did Jeremiah trace 
the sins of Israel? What was Jeremiah’s 
teaching as to change of heart? 

11. Indicate some of the teachings of 
Jeremiah in regard to hope. What was 
Jeremiah’s conception of the future of 
Israel ? 

12. What was the cause of Jeremiah’s 
intense experiences of personal sorrow? 
Illustrate by significant passages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


**S. R, Driver, The Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah. 

A. S. Peake, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
2 Vols. 

A. W.<Streane, Jeremiah. 

L. B. Longacre, The Prophet of the 
Spirit. 


Chapter VI 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


Write a paper of 500 words or more 
upon one of the following subjects: 

1. The Doctrine’ of Individualism in 
Ezekiel. 

>. Ezekiel’s Conception of the Future of 
Israel. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible: “Che- 
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bar? oCherubim, +6 zekiel,”) “Idolatry,” 
“Tsrael” (for the history of the exile), 
Ml yred’n Vision 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Discuss the new elements introduced 
by Ezekiel: (1) the priestly element, and 
its significance for Israel’s later history; 
(2) the doctrine of individualism. 

2. What is known of the personal life 
of Ezekiel? When and where did he re- 
ceive his call? 

3. What is the meaning of the vision in 
chapter 1? Discuss Ezekiel’s doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty. 

4. What was the part played by visions 
in the ministry of Ezekiel? 

5. Give some examples of Ezekiel’s 
visions. How are these visions to be un- 
derstood ? 

6. Indicate some of the symbolical acts 
of Ezekiel. Were these symbolical acts 
carried out in actual life? 

7. Was Ezekiel primarily a preacher or 
writer? . 

8. What was Ezekiel’s relation to his fel- 
low exiles? 

g. Indicate the divisions of the book of 
Ezekiel. 

10. What was the motive of Ezekiel in 
his message of doom? 

11. What were some of the principal 
charges of Ezekiel against his people? 

12. What was the attitude of the exiles 
before the fall of Jerusalem? 
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13. What was the attitude of the exiles 
after the fall of Jerusalem? 

14. What is the essential teaching of the 
chapters 40-48? Note that this is a priestly 
view of the future. Compare it with the 
moral and spiritual emphasis of the earlier 
prophets. Note its influence on later Juda- 
ism. 

15. Name the special points in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the future (chapters 34 to 37). 

16. What situation among the exiles 
called forth his doctrine of individualism? 

17. Indicate the essential parts of Eze- 
kiel’s doctrine of individualism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. B. Davidson, The Book of Ezekiel, 
Cambridge Bible. 
W. F. Lofthouse, Ezekiel, New Century 


Bibles 
J. Skinner, The Book of Ezekiel, Ex- 


positor’s Bible. 


Chapter VII 
REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


Write a paper of 500 words or more 
upon one of the following subjects : 
1. The Prophet’s Message of Hope and 
His Thought of Jehovah. ; 
2. The Servant of Jehovah in Deutero- 
Isaiah. 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Buble: 
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“Babylon,” “Cyrus,” “God,” “Idolatry,” 
“Tsaiah,” “Israel” (for history of period), 
“Servant of Jehovah.” 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. State the various reasons for assign- 
ing Isaiah 4o to 66 to another prophet. 
(Note that Deutero-Isaiah means simply 
Second-Isaiah. ) 

2. When did Deutero-Isaiah live? 
Where? 

3. What was his character? 

4. Set forth the two conflicting positions 
as to the time and the theme of this book, 
as considered by the author. 

5. Discuss the elements of doom and of 
hope in the prophet’s message. 

6. What were the chief elements in his 
message of hope? 

7. What is the conception of Jehovah in 
Deutero-Isaiah ? . 

8. What was the prophet’s attitude to- 
ward Cyrus? 

g. What was the prophet’s attitude to- 
ward Israel? 

10, What is meant by the term “servant 
of Jehovah”? Name the Servant of Jeho- 
vah passages. 

11. State the problem of the suffering 
servant. What is the prophet’s conception 
of vicarious suffering? What is the mis- 
sion of the servant? 

12. What is meant here by the term 
“universalism”? Name the elements in 
Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of universalism. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


J. Skinner, Isaiah 40-66, Cambridge 
Bible. 

O. C. Whitehouse, Isaiah 40-66, Vol. 2, 
New Century Bible. 

**G, A. Smith, Isaiah, Vol. 2, Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF 


STRICKLAND 


Tue Book AND Its PLACE 


Religion does not begin with a theory, 
and knowledge does not make a man a 
Christian. Long ago the prophet sug- 
gested what religion meant: to do justly, 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
God. Religion is a man’s life with God. 

But even in the simplest faith there 
are some great convictions involved. The 
greatest of these is the fact of God himself. 
Other ideas come also, ideas of man, of the 
world, of man’s relation to God. For every 
thoughtful man the questions arise: Can 
I believe in God? How can I know God? 
What should I think of God? A man does 
not cease to think because he is a Christian. 
On the contrary, his Christian faith leads 
him to think upon the greatest themes that 
can engage any man. There are two rea- 
sons in particular why a Christian ought to 
consider such questions: (1) the richest, 
strongest Christian life will be thoughtful, 
not unthinking and stupid; (2) there are 
other answers given to these questions be- 
sides those of Christianity, and even among 
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Christian thinkers some answers are par- 
tial or contain something of error. Above 
all, the Christian minister should study such 
themes because he must instruct others, 
must warn them, and must lead them when 
they come to him with their problems. And 
at no time, indeed, has the study of these 
questions been more important for the 
ministry than to-day. 

In Systematic Theology we take up the 
Christian doctrines in detail. In the 
Philosophy of Religion we study the great 
truths that underlie the Christian faith. 
These are “The Foundations of Christian 
Belief.” Before beginning this study, look 
through the “Table of Contents” with care. 
That will give you a bird’s-eye view of the 
field, and will help you to appreciate each 
chapter as one step further towards the 
goal. 

The first chapter is really as much a part 
of the introductory material as the “Intro- 
duction” itself. In these first pages our 
author tells what his theme is, justifies this 
mode of study, and then shows how Phi- 
losophy and Christianity have gone on 
together almost from the beginning. Very 
naturally his first task is to consider the 
different philosophies or ways of looking 
at the world (Chapter II). He considers 
three great positions which are hostile to 
Christianity: Materialism, Agnosticism, and 
Pantheism, and then states briefly what the 
Christian view of the world is. 

After this we are ready to begin the 
study of the Christian view itself. What 
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question would naturally come first? This: 
Can we really know God, and how may we 
know him? This is the subject of Chapter 
III. Chapter IV shows how the Christian 
knowledge of God has*come through a 
gradual growth. Now we begin with the 
central question of the book, and that is 
the question of what God is. God is Per- 
son; that is the first fact for us. We must, 
therefore, ask what personality means. In 
Chapter V the author asks this question, 
also what human personality is, and de- 
fends the freedom of man as an important 
part of personality. In Chapter VI he 
takes up the question of the personality of 
God. In these days of the vague vapor- 
ings of Christian Science, this chapter is 
especially important. 

~ In the next six chapters we have a study 
of the way in which God reveals himself. 
Chapter VII speaks of God’s activity. We 
see him as a transcendent God—one greater 
than his world—and as an immanent God 
—one moving in his world. Chapter VIII 
shows us how he is revealed in Nature. 
Chapter IX points out that God has also 
found some entrance into the mind and the 
life of men outside of the Christian reli- 
gion. In Chapter X we read of God as one 
who can be perfectly revealed only in a 
person; and so we learn of the revelation 
in Christ. In Chapter XI we study God 
as revealed in individual experience, with 
an appended discussion of prayer. Chap- 
ter XII takes up the Bible as a record of 
God’s revelation. Two important ques- 
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tions are discussed in the two closing chap- 
ters. Chapter XIII takes up the question 
of the nature of the miracles; Chapter 
XIV, the question of immortality. 

Such a book asethis requires earnest and 
hard study. One cannot master the deepest 
things without paying the price of thought 
and. toil, but it is well worth the price that 
we pay. The student should keep his dic- 
tionary at hand. He should make sure 
that he understands all terms as they are 
used. This book will probably bring not a 
few new terms or subjects which the stu- 
dent but vaguely understands. Do not pass 
a word by until you make sure of its exact 
meaning. Remember too that to add to 
your vocabulary such necessary and impor- 
tant words will help you in all your further 
study. In a special manner this book is a 
preparation for the work of “Christian 
Doctrine,’ which appears m the last year 
of the Course. 


Tue AUTHOR 


Professor Strickland received his educa- 
tion at New York University, Boston Uni- 
versity, and in Germany. He held pastor- 
ates in the New York East Conference for 
eleven years, becoming president of Simp- 
son G@ollege at Indianola, Iowa, in Igio. 
From Indianola he went to the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and from there to 
Boston University, where he is now teach- 
ing. He holds the degrees of Ph.D. from 
Boston and D.D. from Baker University. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
Chapter I 


The most important truth brought out in 
this chapter is that Christianity, though its 
essential nature is found in life and ex- 
perience, cannot escape the demands of the 
reason. Philosophy seeks to relate all our 
knowledge and belief in one rational and 
consistent whole. 

The Jewish mind was simple, practical, 
and non-speculative. It was from the 
Christians of Greek birth that the first de- 
mand came for a philosophy of Christian 
belief. Very early the converts at Corinth 
were troubled as they tried to think out the 
teaching of the apostle concerning the 
resurrection, 

Western or Latin Christianity was domi- 
nated for ages by Augustine. The me- 
dizeval separation of truths of reason from 
truths of faith, and the exaltation of the 
church to the place of supreme authority | 
in matters of doctrine, inevitably raised a 
wall of division between the philosophers 
and the theologians, and soon made them 
hostile to each other. Some, like Descartes 
and Leibnitz, avoided antagonizing the 
dominant theology of the church and es- 
caped persecution. Others, like Spinoza, 
refusing to be trammeled, developed their 
thinking in forms and phrases antagonistic 
to current theology. They were conse- 
quently declared to be atheists and perse- 
cuted. For generations philosophy was 
more or less separated from theology, a 
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condition which continued as long as the 
authority of the church remained supreme. 


QUESTIONS 


(In addition to the questions given be- 
low, the student should note the headings 
of paragraphs or sections in each chapter, 
as printed in black face type, and use them 
as a guide for his study.) 

1. Why was it better that early Chris- 
tianity should have been kept clear of 
philosophy ? 

2. Why was it necessary for Christian 
thinkers later on to put their teaching into 
philosophical form? 

3. How did the Augustinian, or Latin, 
theology differ from Greek-Christian 
thought in its view of God’s relation to the 
world? 

4. What distinction did Thomas Aquinas 
make between the truths of faith and of 
reason? How did this strengthen the au- 
thority of the church? 

s. State some important fact connected 
with the philosophy of each of the follow- 
ing: Descartes, Spinoza, Hegel, Lotze. 


Chapter II 


There are after all only two fundamental 
ways of interpreting experience: material- 
ism and idealism. The term materialism 
may be applied to every system of thinking 
which makes material things, or “matter,” 
the fundamental reality, and which seeks 
to explain our mental life in terms of mat- 
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ter and its laws. The term idealism may 
be applied to any thinking which begins 
with the conscious subject, the thinking 
self, as the basal reality, and seeks to ex- 
plain the universe in terms of thought. 
Sometimes we find an idealism which 
speaks of “thought” but denies the funda- 
mental reality of the personal. Such sys- 
tems may be almost as dangerous to sound 
religious thought as materialism itself. 
Christian philosophy has the task of 
showing the inherent weakness and incon- 
sistency of materialistic philosophy and of 
all idealism which thinks of fundamental 
reality as impersonal. That God, the eter- 
nal reality, is a personal spirit is the very 
foundation of Christian thought. In this 
chapter we consider some of the philo- 
sophical systems which fail of this truth. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the three great questions of 
philosophy? What does materialism hold 
as to the nature of reality? 

2. Show that we cannot comprehend 
matter apart from mind. 

3. Show how materialism fails to ac- 
count for the origin of life. 

4. Show how materialism fails to ac- 
count for consciousness. 

5. Show how materialism leaves no 
room for ethics or religion. 

6. What is agnosticism? 

7, What is the agnosticism of Kant? Of 
Spencer ? 

8. Criticize Spencer’s agnosticism. 
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9. How did the nineteenth century ag- 
nosticism help the development of Chris- 
tian thought? 

10. Describe deism (p. 79). 

11. Describe and compare theism and 
pantheism. 

12. What bearing has pantheism upon 
the moral life, the thought life, and the 
spiritual life? 

13. Give an outline of the position of 
Christian theism. 


Chapter III 


There was a teaching much emphasized 
by the scholastic philosophers, notably 
Aquinas, that we must carefully separate 
truths of reason from truths of faith. 
Truths of reason could be known by man’s 
own power of thought. Truths of faith 
were supposed to transcend those of rea- 
son. They had to be accepted on the au- 
thority of the church. Concerning the 
former it was proper to say, “I know”; 
concerning the latter it was proper to say, 
“T_ believe.” 

We cannot hold this distinction. We 
must face the question, therefore, whether 
religion can claim to be genuine knowl- 
edge. To answer this question we must 
first see what knowledge really is. 

The purpose of this chapter is to show 
that all we can mean by knowledge im any 
event is a considerable degree of certainty 
based on rational grounds, and that the 
border line between knowledge, belief, and 
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faith is by no means as distinct as we gen- 
erally imagine. 

The conclusion of the argument is that 
the same grounds of certainty must under- 
lie all experience. Religion may say “I 
know” with full assurance that the knowl- 
edge is valid. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Note the description of knowledge as 
an assurance on good grounds that our 
ideas represent or correspond with reality. 

2. Note that revelation itself cannot be a 
ground for such assurance until we are 
able to grasp it and are convinced of it in 
our own mind. 

3. Note that the argument from experi- 
ence must not be a mere appeal to feelings. 

4. What is belief? 

5. What are the different paths to 
knowledge? 

6. Note the conclusions of the author on 
pp. 110-112: (1) We cannot prove by 
logical demonstration that we do really 
know; (2) we must all of us make certain 
assumptions, namely, that on the whole 
we can trust our senses, and that the world 
about us has some kind of rational order. 

7. Describe the test of knowledge by the 
appeal to value. ; 

8. Show how knowledge is vindicated in 
experience, and what this means. : 

9. State the author’s conclusions as to 
knowledge and belief. 

10. Describe what faith is and show 
what it has to do with giving us certainty. 
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Chapter IV 


The Christian conception of God stands 
at the summit of an age-long process of 
development. Beginning on the low plane 
of fetishism, spiritism, and crude animal 
worship, men’s thoughts of the divine have 
grown higher and nobler through the ages 
until they reach the idea of God the Eter- 
nal Father as taught by Jesus. ; 

But human mind obviously can never 
transcend its own experience, hence God 
must always be thought of somehow in 
terms of our human life. This is called 
anthropomorphism. . (From the Greek an- 
thropos, meaning man, and morphe, mean- 
ing form; that is, thinking of God in human 
form). The lower anthropomorphism 
thinks of God in terms of our physical life, 
the higher anthropomorphism conceives 
God in terms of all that is noblest and best 
in the spirit of man. To banish all anthro- . 
pomorphism from our thinking is to de- 
stroy the Christian idea of God. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the Christian idea of God? 

2. Show how men have gradually come 
to the higher conception of God. State 
some of the earlier and cruder ideas. 

3. Discuss anthropomorphism: what it 
means, its lower and higher meanings, and 
its right and necessary place in Christianity. 


Chapter V 
So fundamental to Christian theism is 
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the conception of personality, that it be- 
comes necessary to examine this concep- 
tion, setting forth with some degree of full- 
ness its meaning and implications. To this 
the present chapter is devoted. 

While we may fully accept the teachings 
of modern psychology in regard to the way 
habits are developed from the early instinc- 
tive and the impulsive activities, and the 
consequent appraisal of character in terms 
of habit, yet we must enter a vigorous pro- 
test against any and every theory which re- 
gards human conduct as mechanically de- 
termined and takes away moral freedom. 
For the consequences of such doctrine are 
wholly disastrous to ethics and religion. 
To vindicate personality as including an 
element of freedom is of prime importance. 
In this way alone are we saved from that 
conception of God which would reduce him 
to the mere sum total of the energy of the 
universe. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the elements which make up 
the idea of personality. State clearly what 
freedom is and what it means. 

2. What is the theory of determinism? 

3. Outline the argument against deter- 
minism from the standpoint of our knowl- 
edge of truth and error. 

4. Outline the argument against deter- 
minism from the standpoint of moral re- 
sponsibility, moral character, and repent- 
ance. 

5. State some of the misconceptions of 
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freedom, showing what it really implies 
and what its limitations are. 

6. Show how man’s power of thought 
and planning points to freedom. 

7. Point out the significance of the feel- 
ings as a part of human personality. 

8. Outline the way personality develops 
amid the social relations of human life. . 


Chapter VI 


Having found the meaning of person- 
ality, the next question is whether we are 
able to think of God as a personal being. 
From the point of view of abstract specula- 
tion the difficulty of conceiving God as per- 
sonal seems very serious indeed. But we 
soon discover that we have to choose be- 
tween two ways of thinking about God: 
the first makes it possible for men to trust 
and love Him, and worship Him through 
prayer; the other makes religion at best 
an attitude of silent awe in the presence of 
a Power that we cannot understand. We 
choose the former because it meets the de- 
mands of our moral life, not because the 
speculative argument is conclusive. The 
conception of God as impersonal we reject 
because it soon reduces to practical atheism. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the arguments against think- 
ing of the Divine as personal, and how are 
they to be met? 

2. Show that the mere idea of Absolute 
Power is inadequate to religion. 
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3. Show how the personal idea of God is 
necessary for religion. 


Chapter VII \ 


If now God be thought of as an infinite 
personal Spirit, how are we to conceive his 
relation to the world? Two ways are ex- 
amined: transcendence and immanence. 
The former has been the common view in 
the past. It can no longer be held to-day. 
Its idea of creation is outgrown. It does 
not fit in with modern science or meet the 
demands of religion. The immanent view, 
on the other hand, leads us to a defensible 
conception. It is in harmony with the facts 
set forth by modern science as to creation 
and natural law. ' 


QUESTIONS 


1. State what the conception of tran- 
scendence is and show how the emphasis 
upon the transcendent view leads directly 
to a wrong idea of nature as more or less 
independent of God. 

2. What is meant by God’s immanence? 

3. State the view of creation as an eter- 
nal process, and show how this view har- 
monizes with the ideas of modern science. 

4. How is the conception of divine im- 
manence saved from pantheism? 


Chapter VIII 


Revelation is simply God showing him- 
self to man. In this and the next three 
chapters we inquire what those circum- 
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stances and happenings are in which God 
thus shows himself so that men may know 
him. And first our attention is turned to 
nature about us. We note that the world 
has a rational order; things do not simply 
“happen.” They are related in a great 
order. That suggests an Intelligence back 
of them. But this intelligence men have 
found especially in the manifestations of 
purpose, or design, in nature. The eye is 
adapted to the light, the hand to its task. 
This is the argument from design. Evolu- 
tion has affected this argument; it shows 
that the eye came from a long development, 
and was not made outright as a carpenter 
makes a chair for a seat. As a matter of 
fact the, argument from design remains. 
Only we think of the order and purpose as 
belonging to the whole, rather than being a 
collection of separate contrivances, and we 
think of .God as working by this slow 
method of development. 

But if nature reveals God, what about 
the evil in the world? Some of it is due 
to man’s ignorance and sin, all of it is 
here to be overcome. Much of it we shall 
never understand in this life, and the final 
answer can only be to trust that God is 
good and good will rule, as Jesus did when 
he went out of Gethsemane to the cross. 


‘ QUESTIONS 
1. What is revelation? 
2. What is the argument from design? 
3. How is this modified by the doctrine 
of evolution? 
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4. How can we hold to a good God over 
against the evil in nature? 


Chapter IX 


The Old Testament and New Testament 
both indicate that God “hath not left him- 
self without a witness” among the nations 
of the earth outside of Israel and Chris- 
tianity. In seeking for signs of the self- 
revealing of God our author turns to this 
next. 

QUESTIONS 


1. Mention some of the great. religions 
outside of Christianity and their place of 
birth. 

2. What can you say as to the measure 
of truth found in them? Illustrate. 

3. What about their limitations and 
weakness? : 


Chapter X 


The best that the view of Nature as ex- 
pressing purpose can do is to point our 
thought to the presence in nature of a 
divine power and wisdom. But this is not 
enough for a religion which makes moral 
values supreme. Moral love is the most 
characteristic attribute of the Divine Being 
according to Christian teaching. And 
moral love can be revealed only through 
personality. 

The crowning doctrine of Christianity is 
that God has made the most complete reve- 
lation of himself through a human person- 
ality—that of Jesus Christ. A study of his 
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life and teaching confirms this. Again we 
see the principle of the “higher anthropo- 
morphism’’—that the only way we can come 
to know the divine with any fullness is 
through the human. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Show how nature is inadequate to the 
revelation of God. 

2. Show how any religion which can 
bring satisfaction to the human spirit must 
rest upon the conception of God as a per- 
sonal being. 

3. What does the great statement “God 
is love’ mean; and how does this answer 
the objections which abstract speculation 
may offer to belief in divine personality? 

4. How has God made himself known 
through humanity? 

5. Give the reasons for believing that in 
Jesus the revelation of God was fuller and 
more complete than that made through any 
other personality. 


Chapter XI 


So far the author has been speaking of 
revelation as made in the world about us: 
in nature, in other men, in Christ. But 
revelation must always be completed in us. 
It is not revelation until God is known to 
us in our own heart and life, in personal 
experience. Our author seeks to make 
plain two things concerning the Chris- 
tian’s experience of God. First, it must be 
an inner personal experience. There is no 
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revelation to us that is not known within 
us. Nature, the witness of other men, the 
Bible, Christ himself, these must be an éx- 
perience within us before they can mean 
for us a real knowledge of God. This is 
what makes the Bible a revelation of God 
to us because it can so speak to us that its 
message is no longer a word without but 
an experience within. That is what the old 
theologians meant when they spoke of the 
testimonium spiritus sancti (witness of the 
Holy Spirit) in connection with the Bible. 
Second, this inner experience is an experi- 
ence of something without. To use the 
author’s terms, there is something objective 
(something without) corresponding to the 
subjective (that within us). We may not 
be able to tell just how we know God, or 
explain just how God can speak to us. But 
we do know him. ; 


QUESTIONS 


1. Show that our knowledge of God 
must be in and through an inner experi- 
ence. 

2. Show that this subjective experience 
does not rule out the objective reality, that 
is, the fact that there is a real God who is 
the source of this experience. 

3. Illustrate these principles from Paul’s 
experience at his conversion. 

4. What does it mean to say that God 

‘speaks to us?’ What did it mean with the 
prophets? 

5. What is prayer in the Christian con- 
ception ? 
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6. Point out some of the objections to 
prayer and answer them. 

7, What can you say as to the meaning 
of prayer from the standpoint of experi- 
ence—your own experience and that of 
other men? 


Chapter XII 


Too often in the past men have brought 
to the Bible a theory of what it must be in 
order to be a revelation of God. In our 
study of the Bible to-day our first question 
is: Just what is this Bible? How was it 
written? What does it say? The result 
has been to emphasize the human aspect 
of the Bible, as well as the divine. It is 
not something foreign to us, that has come 
in from without. Instead we see that in 
it flow the deepest currents of our human 
life. It is a book of human life and ex- 
perience. But our author shows that this 
experience is man’s experience of God. 
The new view of the Bible only makes 
more clear that it is a Book of God, the 
record of a life which God wrought, in 
which God stands revealed, through which 
he still speaks to men to-day. The final 
test of its inspiration is its power to inspire 
men to-day, to produce a divine life in men. 


* 


QUESTIONS 
1. Discuss the statement that the Bible 
is a record of the human experiences in 
which God is revealed to man, and not 
simply a collection of words which have 
been dictated to its writers. 
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2. Explain how it is that the Bible can 
be interpreted and understood only in the 
light of spiritual experience. 

3. Illustrate from the Old Testament the 

character of the Bible as a book of human 
life and so of historical growth. 
_ 4. Illustrate this same fact from the 
story of the Epistles, the Gospels, and the 
final collection of the New Testament writ- 
ings. 

5. What are the qualities of the Bible 
that make it the word of God to you, that 
make you consider it as inspired of God? 

6. Compare the Bible with the sacred 
writings of other religions and point out its 
supremacy. 

7, Note that the real character of the 
Bible is to be seen when we note the fact 
that Christianity is a religion of redemp- 
tion. The Bible then becomes the record 
of God’s redemptive work and an instru- 
ment in that work. 


Chapter XIII 


Some theologies make much of the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the super- 
natural. To the student of religious phi- 
-losophy, God is “in all and over all.” “In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 
The difference between what we call natu- 
ral and what we call supernatural is merely 
relative to us. It depends upon the limi- 
‘tations of our finite knowledge. From the 
standpoint of the divine, of God in all and 
over all, events are neither natural nor 
miracle, they are simply the will of God 
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being done. And when we observe them, 
we see the will of God being made manifest 
to us. 

From this chapter we should learn that 
the only rational ground for belief in the 
supernatural as a part of the Christian 
revelation is found in a proper emphasis 
upon God as immanent and as personal. If 
our philosophy becomes tinged with either 
materialism on the one hand, or pantheism 
‘on the other, little ground is left for belief . 
in what we call a supernatural event. 

But when we think of the personal God 
adapting the manner of his revelation to 
the limitations of human thought for great 
moral ends, we find rational ground for be- 
lief in miracles. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How did belief in the supernatural 
arise? 

2. What do we mean by a supernatural 
event ? 

3. Why must we deny the possibility and 
hence credibility of an isolated or unrelated 
event ? 

4. Show that in justifying our belief in 
the supernatural we must find a rational 
place for such belief in the whole of our 
thinking. 

5. How does the divine personality imply 
moral purpose with regard to men? 

6. How was the divine purpose in revela- 
tion served by miracles? ; 

7. Illustrate the answer to the above 
question from the fact of the resurrection. 
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Why was it necessary for the tomb to be 
empty? 

8. Show how miracles illustrate the great 
_ principle of a necessary divine adaptation 
to human limitation. 


Chapter XIV 


This final chapter presents briefly some 
of the grounds upon which rests the Chris- 
tian faith in a continuance of personal life 
after death. Here again we find that the 
Christian faith is only a higher and purer 
form of the common and well nigh uni- 
versal faith of mankind that the spirit of 
man survives physical death. That belief 
in immortality of some sort is as old as 
religion itself we learn from the history of 
religion. Note, however, the great differ- 
ence between the Old Testament belief in 
a future life, vague and not very inspiring, 
and the joyous confidence in “fellowship 
with the Lord” after death as expressed in 
the New Testament writings and in early 
Christian history. All this difference cen- 
ters around and rests upon the Christian 
faith in Jesus as a risen Messiah. 

Modern science, far from discrediting a 
belief in immortality, seeks in these days 
to find some facts which may support such 
belief. Whatever may or may not have 
been found, the whole trend of belief is 
toward personal immortality as a rational 
faith. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Give some of the beliefs in immor- 
tality in early Aryan religion and in Egypt. 
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2. Sum up briefly the Old Testament 
faith in immortality. 

3. What are the essential elements in the 
Christian faith in immortality? 

4. Show how this depends directly upon 
Jesus’ teaching and his resurrection. 

5. What may science urge negatively in 
favor of the faith in immortality? 

6. What are some of the arguments 
against this belief and how may they be 
met? 

7. Write out a full statement showing 
that the psycho-physical parallelism is no 
ground for denial of immortality. 

8. Upon what deeper philosophical 
grounds must we reject all doctrines which 
make the brain (and nervous system) the 
cause of our conscious life? 

g. What is the ethical argument for im- 
mortality and what is its force? 

to. In what sense is belief in personal 
immortality a spiritual achievement ? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


This written work must be handed in 
before the examination is taken, or at such 
time as the Board of Examiners may direct. 
For further suggestions, see “General Sug- 
gestions for Students.” Write upon any 
five of the following subjects. ‘The papers 
should be not less than 500 words in length. 

1. Write a synopsis of the argument of 
Chapter II, describing and criticizing in 
turn materialism, agnosticism, and panthe- 
ism, and outlining the position of Christian 
theism. 
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2. Write out in your own language the 
argument of chapter III. 

3. State the argument for freedom as 
given in chapter IV. 

4. Outline the doctrines of divine tran- 
scendence and divine immanence. 

5. Discuss the revelation of God in na- 
ture, and in religions outside of Chris- 
tianity. 

6. Discuss the nature of the Bible as the 
revelation of God. 

7. Discuss the nature of the superna- 
tural and the place of miracles in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

8. Discuss the nature and grounds of the 
Christian faith in immortality. 

The following books are suggested for 
those who may wish to do further reading 
in Philosophy of Religion: 

Pratt, The Religious Consciousness. 

Menzies, History of Religion. 

Jevons, Introduction to the History of 
Religion. 

Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Re- 
ligious Life. 

Fiske, Through Nature to God. 

Fiske, The Idea of God. 

Galloway, Philosophy of Religion. 

Bowne, The Immanence of God. 

McConnell, The Diviner Immanence. 

Wendland, Christianity and Miracles. 

W. A. Brown, The Christian Hope. 
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Directions and Helps, Course of Study for the 
Third Year 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


HAYES 


INTRODUCTORY 


Edward Cary Hayes is professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Illinois. He 
was educated for the Congregational min- 
istry and preaches frequently and with 
great acceptability. It is one of the fine 
’ features of this work that the author has 
so clear an eye for the higher values of life, 
and for the moral and spiritual forces which 
must enter in to making the right society. 
Professor Hayes is this year (1921-1922) 
president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. His book is widely used in the col- 
leges and universities of this country and 
has been translated into the Japanese. 

The student’s first feeling as he opens 
this volume and looks through it may per- 
haps be one of dismay at the size of it, nor 
will that feeling decrease when he observes 
how closely packed with material it is. Let 
him then, first of all, realize how impor- 
tant and how interesting this study is. Here 
is one of the books that ought to remain his 
friend long after he completes its study. 
Year by year, in these last decades, we have 
come to appreciate more and more the so- 

“Copyright, 1921, by The Methodist Book Concern 
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cial meaning of religion and, on the other 
hand, as the prophets did in their day, the 
moral and religious meaning of the social 
life. There are, of course, dangers in the 
path of the preacher here: the danger that 
he will emphasize the external and fail to 
realize that his great concern is with the 
_ spiritual life and forces; the temptation to 
discuss ‘questions on which he is not ade- 
quately informed. 

Here, now, is a volume that covers the 
wide range of these matters, that discusses 
them with thoroughness of knowledge, with 
clearness, and from a sound and wholesome 
point of view. It will be a book to keep for 
reference and for future study. Of course ~ 
:t will demand work, but it will thoroughly 
repay it. Note what a large number of 
problems it considers that are of first im- 
portance to the minister. Here is abundant 
material of deep interest and direct profit. 
And let us not begrudge thorough study of 
these great questions when the practical 
application is not right on the surface. The 
volume on The Church and Industrial Re- 
construction is a most valuable supplement. 
to this book. Its emphasis is upon the 
Christian principles which bear upon the 
industrial order. It should be read in con- 
nection with the volume by Hayes or 
aiter 16 


How to Stupy THIS Book 


Procure this book early in the year and 
read it leisurely, a little each week. Medi- 
tate over it. Find sermons in it. For ex- 
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ample, see pp: 415ff., cp. 1 Thess. 5. 21; or 
_ PP: 525, 530, 572, 247; cp. Mat. 19. 4-6. 
Study the table of contents so as to get 
clearly in mind the arrangement of the 
book, and the logical relation of part to 
part. The following order may prove easier 
to some students: Parts III, I, IV, and II 
(see p. vi). 

Many beginners find difficulty with the 
technical vocabulary of the science. Study 
the words that are puzzling—by the aid of 
the dictionary (noting derivations) and in 
the light of the context. Remember that 
technical words have exact technical mean- 
ings. ; 

Discussion groups are very helpful. It 
would help you very much if you could get 
a small group of persons with kindred in- 
tellectual interests and like educational at- 
tainments to study with you. 

Parts of the book will need to be studied 
intensively, and in some cases collateral 
readings will be almost necessary. Use the 
public library freely if you have access to 
one. If not, get in touch with the people 
that have books. The high school faculty 
should be able to help you with puzzling 
problems, especially if you are not a col- 
lege graduate yourself. 

At the close of this pamphlet there will 
be found an extended series of questions 
covering the whole text. The student will 
find these questions not only an excellent 
aid for reviewing this book after he has 
completed the study, but also a helpful 
guide in the study itself. 
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Important note for examiners: Because 
of the large amount of material included in 
this book, examiners are asked to select 
their questions from among the Questions 
for Review given at the close. The ex- 
aminer may, of course, combine these ques- 
tions or phrase them to suit his judgment. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


The student is required to write out the 
answers to eight of the Review Questions 
given at the close of these Directions. 
These questions are to be selected from 
those that are here given, the further con- 
dition being that at least two are to be 
taken from each of the three Parts which 
are here included. 

Part’ 1. Questions 1," 4,76, SO; tes 
18, 24. 

Part II. Questions 1, 5, 8. 

Part .I1f. “Questions 6, 10, 12,15, 17;-2f- 


Introduction: Chapters I and II 


Note pp. 4 and 5a on “the ethical point of 
view.” Also pp. Iob, 11, 12a. This ex- 
plains why sociology and social service at- 
tract idealistic spirits. Substitute “busi- 
ness,” “state,” “industries,” — “churchy: 
“schools;” ““facteries,? > “laws,” “culture,” 
for “Sabbath” in Mark 2. 27. (Cp. p. 586.) 

“Thy Kingdom Come,” see pp. I1, 469, 
571, etc. Note that a world view is precisely 
what a theology is. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress expressed the world view of our 
ancestors. From Hayes’ book helpful con- 
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tributions will be found for a new world 
view. 

Note all that is implied in calling sociology 
a science. Also its relation to other sciences. 

What is Hayes’s distinction between prob- 
lem phenomena and conditioning phenom- 
ena? This is regarded as a highly signifi- 
cant distinction. 


Chapter III 


1. Note the ways in which geographic 
surroundings affect human life. 2. Note 
page 40 with very especial care. 3. How 
do local geographic conditions affect your 
own problem? 


Chapter IV 


Be sure you understand the term “tech- 
nic.” Note carefully: “diminishing re- 
turns,’ “standard ot “living” *(p:'' 43), 
Formulate measures for the solution of the 
rural life problem. 

A large vision of the possibilities of rural 
leadership would redeem the purposes of 
thousands of young ministers! Vogt’s 
Introduction to Rural Sociology is the best 
rural sociology to date: he is superintend- 
ent of the Rural Work Department of our 
Board of Home Missions. Preach on the 
social function of the rural church (Matt. 
t i. do moral and esthetic ideals affect 
the. standard of living (pp. 46b, 47a)? 
What is their bearing on the function of the 
church? Note “the hypnotism of the pres- 
ent reality” (p. 58). 
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Chapters V and VI . 


Note that the fundamental causes for the 
growth of cities are economic. Master 
them. Why is the “back to the land”’ slo- 
gan (p. 69) futile? Note the advantages 
of city life, and of rural life. Note the 
growing cooperativeness necessary to the 
success of urban life, and that successful 
cooperativeness depends upon certain moral 
qualities. Preach on Rom. 14. 7 (cp. Rom. 
12. 4,5). Point out the causal interrelation 
of urban and rural problems. Why have 
we in America attacked our social problems 
so tardily? (See “enormous blundering,” 
p. 73). What is the responsibility of the 
high school relative to urban cooperation? 

Noté “Society -suiters;” etc. (p75) aunt 
this connection read Latter Day Saints and 
Sinners, a small, inexpensive book by E. A. 
Ross, but an eye-opener. On crowd psy- 
chology read Ross, Social Psychology. On 
the general topic of urban social problems, 
compare Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern 
Social Problems, Chapter XII, and Wilcox, 
The American City. 


Chapter VII 


The fundamentals of the housing prob- 
lem are given here; master them. Note the 
revolutionary effect of steam transporta- 
tion on modern social life. “Wheels” (p. 
85) would make a fine subject for a popu- 
lar lecture. 

Note the miseries, the handicaps, and the 
waste of human resources that result from _ 
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poverty. Preach on Prov. 10. 15b. Note 
the facts relative to wealth distribution. 
King’s book is especially recommended. If 
you have access to a library, look up arti- 
cles on the effects of the Great War on 
wealth distribution. 


Chapter VIII 


Pages 110-112 are absolutely funda- 
mental to any intelligent understanding of 
the labor situation and the reasons for la- 
bor organizations. Master the theory of 
the differential (pp. 112-116, 136-138). 
Pages 110-112 (also pp. 127-130) explain 
wry Napor fas-- no Share; etc. (p. 115). 
The differential is enormous. Friday 
(in Wages, Profits, and Prices) asserts 
that the capital investment in some of the 
great American industries has doubled since 
1896. The differential is the crux of the 
labor-capital controversy, the bone of con- 
tention. 

Institutions are quite as apt to be sinners 
as individuals. It is quite as much the duty 
of the church to bring unjust institutions 
under conviction for sin as unregenerate 
individuals. .Slavery was a sinful institu- 
tion, but the clergy of the Old South re- 
fused to condemn it. (Review your history 
- of Methodism for the period, about 1844.) 
If the clergy of America all understood 
pages 110-116, and the implications of the 
principles there set forth, the social unrest 
would be in a fair way to prompt solution. 
Preach on Luke 8. 18. 

Note “The Rank and File” (p. 118). 
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This corrects a usual, but very fundamental 
misapprehension. See Matt. 7. 32b. Com- 
pare “standard of living,” pp. 43ff., 262, 
2704. 

Note page 121. Preach on Isa. 55. 2a. 
Compare pp. 134b, 265, 367-373, 657. 

Note why competition no longer regulates 
prices (pp. 121-125). Master the economic 
principles involved. 

Master the distinction between utility and 
value (p. 129). Never use these words in- 
terchangeably! Illustrate how exploitation 
is often plausibly justified through con- 
fusion of these two terms. 


Chapter IX 


The social test of a Christian is whether 
he is willing to see unjust institutions 
changed without regard to which side his 
own personal bread is buttered on. The 
slave holders of an earlier day were unwill- 
ing to see their institution convicted of sin. 
Preachers face unregenerate souls of like 
ilk every Lord’s day. Assuming that the 
institutions they work in are just, their per- 
sonal lives are blameless; but when called 
upon to consecrate themselves to a read- 
justment of the unjust institutions of which 
they are beneficiaries, their consecration is 
often refused. They definitely reject the 
application of Christian principles to insti- 
tutions. 

What is the responsibility of the church 
in the molding of public opinion? (See p. 
133.) Of the high school (p. 657)? 
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Note and explain the futility of “trust 
busting.” 


Chapter X 


The reasons for collective bargainings 
are set forth on pages 109-111. The recent 
_ “open shop” drive is essentially an attack 
on collective bargaining. 

Very few persons understand stock- 
watering. Get business men to explain it 
to you. What determines the value of a 
piece of property.? Ignorance of this sim- 
ple principle incapacitates one for compre- 
hending modern capitalism. What is 
“capitalization”? Ascertain the two ut- 
terly different meanings that are ambigu- 
ously assigned to the phrase “squeeze the 
water out.” What is “slicing a melon’? 
“stock dividends” ? 

Discuss (in writing) education as a 
means of escape from both capitalism and 
socialism. Note the function of an intel- 
ligent public opinion in this connection. 


Chapters XI and XII 


Here is a whole book boiled down; study 
it carefully. 

Is poverty due to defects in the person- 
ality or to defects in the social organiza- 
tion? Note that whoever selects either as 
the complete answer is one-sided. Radical 
agitators should be shown that social re- 
form will benefit nobody unless it is ac- 
companied’ with education and moral 
regeneration. Reactionaries should be 
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shown that personal ability and integrity 
are of insufficient avail for the masses un- 
less accompanied with social and economic 
readjustments (Luke 11. 42b).. “Both” is 
the magic answer to many social questions. 


Chapter XIII 


Be sure you understand the term “psy- 
chophysical.” In this chapter we have the 
fundamentals of psychology in so far as it 
is prerequisite to sociology (cf. pp. 15ff.). 
The student should review the chapters on 
instinct and habit in Colvin and Bagley’s 
Human Behavior. Hayes substitutes the 
term “predispositions” for “instincts” to 
avoid the psychologists’ disputes about the 
exact meaning of the latter term. We have 
here a classification of the instincts. 

The causal significance of the instincts 
in society will be realized if the student will 
try to imagine, in the case of any one, what 
human Society would be like without it. 
Write this out in the case of sociability. 

Note that the problem of living is to se- 
cure satisfaction of all the instincts “in 
balanced ration.” The ultimate aim of so- 
cial progress is to approximate a civilization 
that will furnish “a balanced ration to all” 
(Peabo ye 

It is the business of Christianity to stimu- 
late and idealize certain instincts, particu- 
larly FIL: 6, 12)13;<14% Expound: John 3? 
3-9 or Rom. 8. 2-8 in the light of these psy- 
chological principles. These impulses are 
largely absent from animals, and unculti- 
vated in a savage or pagan society ; the ideal 
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society of the future (cf. p. 469, Matt. 1. 
IO) can come only as they are rendered 
dominant by stimulation and cultivation. A 
new social order demands a new human 
nature! Preach on John 3. 3-9, or Rom. 
8. °2-8. 

The fundamental function of religion is 
to mold these social sentiments. The creeds 
and organizations of the church are means 
to that end, never ends in themselves. 
Creeds, however, are important means; but 
unless they are credited they do not func- 
tion. The church has no greater need than 
for a creed that is. credible in the light of 
other contemporaneous knowledge. The 
pedagogy of generating sentiments is 
worthy the preacher’s diligent study. Com- 
pare pages 364-373; they will prove so rich 
in sermon suggestion and so suggestive for 
a philosophy of life and religion that space 
forbids details (cf. pp. 657ff.). 


Chapter XIV 


Pages 242-244 correct a popular misap- 
prehension on which almost everybody 
goes wrong. The reader may find difficulty 
in adjusting his imagination to the scien- 
tific point of view. Acts 17. 26a expresses 
a fact of scientific anthropology that popu- 
lar prejudice is prone to overlook, and 
which is of fundamental importance in its 
bearing on the race question as both a na- 
tional and an international problem. 

Page 247 should be associated with dis- 
cussions of the family (pp. 525, 536, 572, 
660ff. ). 
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Pages 254b to 258 are the key to the re- 
mainder of this chapter, and there is not 
enough here to make the subject clear. The 
method of inheritance is a subject, more- 
over, on which no educated person can af- 
ford to be ignorant. Find some source ‘of 
further information on the subject, for ex- 
ample, Walter’s Genetics. Look up “Men- 
del” in the cyclopedia. The three principles 
that must be clearly understood are. (1) 
unit characters, (2) dominance, and (3) 
segregation. Along with these one must 
understand Weissmann’s law that acquired 
characteristics are not-transmitted. See 
cyclopedia, and pp. 277ff. Only in the light 
of these principles can one understand 
eugenics. Note the grotesque popular mis- 
apprehensions of the program of eugenics. 
The chapter is all very important; study it 
carefully. 


Chapter XV 


Study the chapter carefully. Note the 
first sentence on p. 268. Who wants un- 
restricted immigration, and why? In view 
of the principles set forth on p. 111, does 
tariff protection, with unrestricted immigra- 
tion, benefit the wage-earner or the profit- 
maker? Formulate a national program on 
immigration. Can you think of any pro- 
grams of social reform that would not be 
nullified in whole or in part by unrestricted 
immigration? Would we benefit the rest 
of the world in the long run by welcoming 
all their surplus population? 
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Chapter XVI 


If parents are educated, will their chil- 
dren be born with better brains? No! 
Would not ten generations of education have 
such an effect? No; norathousand! It is 
almost universally agreed that characteris- 
ae are not transmitted through the germ 
cell. 

Acquaint yourself with the distinction be- 
- tween body cells and germ cells, and why 
changes in the body cells do not, cannot, 
change the germ cells. See Walter’s 
Genetics, Chapters I and II. The only 
change that can be made in the germ cells 
is to poison them. Alcohol, syphilis, and 
lead (p. 278) are racial poisons. The wages 
of these sins is racial death. Preach on 
Num. 14. 18b. 

Learn to distinguish clearly and sharply 
between biological and social evolution. 
Biological evolution perfected the nervous 
organism. Social evolution improves civil- 
ization, gradually bringing it up to the la- 
tent possibilities of the human brain (cf. pp. 
663, 667b). 

The last paragraph may suggest a sermon 
-on Phil. 4. 8. 

Note.—The student may omit Chapters 
XVII and XVIII and all of Part II except 
Chapter XXIV. 


Chapter XXV 


The chapters on social evolution are not 
difficult. The student’s aim is to become so 
familiar with the literature-of the subject 
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that he will acquire the point of view as a 
habit of thought. There is a fascinating 
account of social evolution in the first part 
of Vol. I, in H. G. Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory. Social Evolution by Chapin is very 
interesting. 

How did the early domestication of 
plants and animals affect each of the insti- 
tutions enumerated on page 409? The re- 
cent domestication of steam, electricity, 
bacteria, and the chemical affinities? Medi- 
tation on this analogy will help the student, 
as almost nothing else can, to understand 
the present social crisis. What clash of 
interests would naturally accompany each 
change? The story of Cain and Abel sym- 
bolizes the conflict between nomadic and 
agricultural peoples. 

What is meant by the “social heritage”? 
(Cp. pp. 344a, 662b.) What is included in 
it? Why call it a heritage? Is the church 
failing to.transmit her essential heritage 
through confusion as to what is essential 
and what non-essential? In this connection 
study pp. 414, 415. Evolution builds on 
the past! In an age of change like ours 
change erects itself into a sort of cult. We 
assume that all change is progress—a dan-’ 
gerous fallacy! We are liable to change 
the very things that least need changing, 
for example, the basic ideals and the funda- 
mental institutions. Some insist on keeping 
the chaff, others flippantly discard the 
wheat. This is a typical problem of the age 
and one of its greatest dangers. Preach 
Gn t Thess. 5:.20ep fohnt 7 my). 
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On page 469 you find the sociologist’s 
way of describing what Jesus foresaw as 
“the kingdom of God.” Is it not for the 
achievement of this goal of creative design 
that we are “laborers together with God”? 
(1 Cor. 3. 9a.) But you will find many 
_who lack the vision and faith to believe it 
achievable. It is, accordingly, one of the 
social functions of religion to idealize this 
“far off divine event,’ and motivate the 
endeavor of mankind to its prompt achieve- 
ment, On the growth of the kingdom of 
God, see Matt. 13. 31, 32; on the spiritual 
forces by which it must be achieved, see 
Matt. 13. 33. Compare pages 367 to 381. 


Chapter XXVI 


There are certain technical terms in the 
theory of biological evolution that the stu- 
dent should master, for example, natural 
selection, mutation, variation. Their mean- 
ing as applied to social evolution should 
also be carefully studied. 

Few students succeed, without the assist- 
ance of a teacher, in acquiring a clear dis- 
tinction between biological and social evolu- 
tion. Biologically man has not evolved 
perceptibly for many thousands of years; 
all the advances of historic civilization have 
been social. The capacity of man is far 
beyond his achievements. Jesus discerned 
the latent potentialities of man (cp. p. 663). 
Review Chapter XVI. 


Chapters XXVII-XXX 
The student needs no particular assist- 
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ance with this chapter, except the warning 
that it is easy to acquire a vague jumble of 
notions, instead of noting precisely how 
this, that, or the other actually did evolve. 

Note that monogamy appears to be in- 
stinctive, not a mere fortuitous invention 
(pp. 525-536). That. is, it is God-made, ~ 
not man-made—“instituted by God in the 
time of man’s innocency.” 

The section on morality will repay care- 
ful study. Note that the authority back of 
the moral law is the age-long experience of 
the race. 

The three stages theory (p. 5711f.) is 
very suggestive. 

The discussion of the Evolution of Re- 
ligion should be read in connection with 
Soper’s Religions of Mankind. 


Chapter XX XI 


Social control means control of the indi- 
vidual, by and for society. 

On pages 581b-584a, cp. pp. 22Iff. and 
notes. 

Notice misprint p. 585; “instructive” 
should read “instinctive.” 

_ Note “ultimate aim,” p. 586; here is the 
polar star for your philosophy of life and 
society (cp. pp. 10-12). 

Note that “society” is no mysterious en- 
tity, but only folks together. There is no 
“social good,” only the good of folks. 

_ From pp. 588-595 you will derive insight 
into the social function of your own work. 
See Finney’s Personal Religion and the 
Social Awakening. 
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Chapters XXXII, XXXIII 


The details of these chapters should be 
studied carefully. Here is a whole course 
in criminology and penology boiled down to 
two chapters. 


Chapter XXXIV 


Note that in this chapter it is the means 
and instruments of social control that are 
being discussed. Almost every section 
throws some light incidentally on the social 
function of the church. Pages 632ff. sug- 
gest sermons on the Pauline contrast be- 
tween the law and the Gospel (Gal. 3. 24). 
What has the church contributed to the 
molding of public sentiment relative to the 
various items of the moral code? 

Suppose all the churches were prepared 
to unite on a just and sound program of 
arbitration as between capital and labor; 
could the special interests long resist the 
public sentiment that such a unanimity 
would create? The economic ignorance of 
the clergy is the thing that prevents it. Re- 
view pp. 10off. 

Does public sentiment have any influence 
on your own behavior? 

Does sovereignty reside in any particular 
interest groups in America, or does our 
government conserve the welfare of all 
classes impartially ? 

Is the “disinterested bystander” taking 
as active a part in the labor-capital con- 
troversy as he should? 

Page 648ff.: Heat expands and cold con- 
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tracts, except as water becomes colder than 
32°F, whereupon it expands. Struggle is 
the law of nature, except as social evolution 
passes the sign of the cross, whereupon it 
becomes cooperative! Preach on Matt. 5. 
38-46. 


Chapter XXXV 


The school is the steering gear of society. 
Social science should blueprint the institu- 
tions of to-morrow, and the school should 
mold the young into the shapes thereof. 

Note the aim of education (p. 652). On 
the relation between “individual satisfac- 
tion” and “personal usefulness” see Matt. 
16. 25. 

How can virtues, ideals, loyalty, etc., be 
imparted? 

What is meant by self-realization (p. 
655)? Preach on John to. 10. On the 
latent potentialities of human nature, note 
pp. 660b, 663b. Preach on Mark 6. 34. 

Put an odd-shaped bottle over a grow- 
ing cucumber, leave it there, and see what 
happens to the cucumber. Compare p. 666a. 

What part does education play in social 
evolution (pp. 662b, 666ff.) ? 


Chapter XXXVI 


This explains why the family is the basié 
institution of society. Preach a series of 
sermons on the subject. Compare pp. 247, 
525, 536, 572, 66off. 

rt comes after religion in its power to 
uplift society. Compare pp. 657ff. The 
army showed what recreation can do for 
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morale. Write on the function of art in 
the democracy of the future (657, 674ff.). 

The daily press in many of its examples 
is one of the most pernicious influences in 
our society. It misrepresents issues and 
debases our tastes. The public should be 
put on their guard against its influence (cp. 
83). Read “The Brass Check” by Upton 
Sinclair. 

How have the great religious revivals of 
history begun? Contrast the beginning of 
Methodism, for example, with the way the 
Interchurch World Movement began. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Part I 

1. Explain the “ethical point of view” in 
sociology ; the scientific point of view (pp. 
8-10). 

2. What is the relation of sociology to 
the other sciences ? : 

3. What are the four classes of causes 
affecting society? 

4. Summarize the effects of geographical 
causes. Do they increase or decrease rela- 
tively to other causes as social evolution 
advances? Why? . 

5. What are the social handicaps peculiar 
to rural life? 

6. What are the social handicaps peculiar 
to city life? 

7. What are the causes of the growth of 
cities? What is the chief cause? What is 
the importance of city planning? 

8. Describe the characteristics of “the 
crowd.” 
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g. Describe the social effects of the - 
wrong distribution of wealth. 

10. What are the facts as to the distri- 
bution of wealth? 

11. State briefly, but definitely, some of 
the more important social and economic 
causes of such maldistribution. 

12. Describe three measures for regulat- 
ing the distribution of wealth. 

13. What is collective bargaining? What 
are the reasons for it? 

14. Describe the theory of socialism. 

15. What is the proper method of caring 
for (a) dependent children? (b) The 
aged? (c) The feeble minded? (d) The 
sick? (e) The crippled? 

16. Discuss causes and remedies of un- 
employment. 

17. State the four principles underlying 
the problem of charity. 

18. Describe the function of a charity 
organization society. 

19. Define “indoor” and “outdoor” re- 
lief. Appraise the latter. 

20. Define instinct ; describe the principal 
instincts, or predispositions, which are so- 
cially significant. ; 

21. Distinguish clearly between racial 
and cultural differences, and give illustra- 
tions. 

22. Describe the method of inheritance. 

23. Define standard of living. How has 
immigration affected the American stand- 
ard of living? 

24. What are the best means of (a) se- 
lecting and (b) assimilating immigrants? 
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25. Name the five methods of progress 
and define meaning of each. 

26. What are the facts. and figures rela- 
tive to preventable diseases? 


Part III 


1. Define the following terms: genetic 
sociology, comparative sociology, anthro- 
pology, cosmic evolution, geologic evolution, 
biological evolution, social evolution, varia- 
tion, struggle for existence, survival of the 
fittest. Distinguish sharply between bio-- 
logical and social evolution. 

2. Enumerate several stages in social 
evolution, according to one of the classi- 
fications. 

3. How did the domestication of plants. 
and animals affect society? 

4. Discuss the origin of language. 

5. Describe the evolution of the family 
and its various forms. 

6. Explain the origin of slavery. What 
were its social effects in the beginning? 

7. Discuss the origin of the state. Be 
definite and accurate. 

8. Describe and illustrate how codes of 
conduct (“conscience codes”) develop. 

14. Describe and illustrate Hayes’s theory’ 
of the three stages in social evolution. 


Part IV 
1. What are the instincts that contribute 
to social order? Why do these instincts of 
themselves prove inadequate to social order 
in a civilized society? 
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2. Illustrate the remote consequences of 
certain types of wrongdoing. Why do men 
have so little conscience in such wrongdoing 
where they do not see the immediate re- 
sults? 

3. What holds men to reasonable conduct 
that their instincts do not prompt? 

4. What are the two types of social con- 
trol? 

5. Point out the social value of conscien- 
tiousness; of good will; of the law of love. 

6. What are the four essential social 
virtues? Show that each is fundamental. 

7. Enumerate the five principal means by 
which society controls the individual. 

8. Give the principal classes of crimes; 
of criminals. 

g. State and describe the causes of crime. 

10. What are the salient features of the 
new criminal procedure? (See pp. 615- 
619.) Reasons? 

11. What are the salient features of the 
new criminal treatment? (See pp. 619- 
626.) 

12. Distinguish between legal religion 
and the religion of love. State the social 
function of each. 

13. What advantage has public sentiment 
over law as an agency of social control 
(p. 635b)? 

14. What is meant by the “interest 
groups” in politics? Illustrate. 

15. Why is free political struggle pro- 
gressive? What is necessary to such 
progress? 

16. What is the aim of education? 
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17. Discuss education as an agency of 
social control. | 

18. Discuss the social functions of the 
family. What is the effect upon society 
when family training breaks down? 

19. Discuss the social function of art; of 
recreation. 

20. Discuss the press as a social agency. 

21. Summarize the social function of the’ 
church. 
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Third Year 





THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
SOPER 


Tue AuTHOR 


Professor Edmund D. Soper is the son 
of one of the esteemed veteran mission- 
aries of our church, and was himself born 
in Japan. He came to this country as a 
boy of fifteen to secure his education, study- 
ing at Dickinson Preparatory School, Dick- 
inson College, and Drew Seminary. 
Previous to his seminary course he served 
as State College secretary for the Y. M. 
C. A. in Pennsylvania. He was for five 
years secretary of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Since 1gto he has been a 
teacher of missions and comparative re- 
ligions, first at Ohio Wesleyan, then at 
Drew Theological Seminary, and since 1919 
at Northwestern University. In 1918-1919 
he traveled in Japan, Korea, and China in 
the interests of our missionary work. An 
earlier volume by Dr. Soper on The Faiths 
of Mankind has been very widely used, 
especially by the voluntary Bible classes of 
the Christian Associations in the colleges. 


INTRODUCTORY 
As American citizens one of the most 
pressing demands upon us to-day is to un- 
derstand the nations and the peoples with 
Copyright, 1921, by The Methodist Book Concern 
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whom we have been brought so intimately 
into contact. This is an experience of a 
comparatively recent period. Until the 
Spanish-American War in 1898 our inter- 
national contacts were relatively unimpor- 
tant, and as a consequence Americans were 
more or less provincial and narrow in their 
outlook. But with all that was accom- 
plished to change this attitude in the inter- 
vening years, it was not until the Great 
War that in an inescapable manner our 
people were made to realize that an under- 
standing of the peoples on the opposite side 
of each of the great oceans which wash our 
shores is absolutely necessary to our own 
welfare and peace, not to speak of the good 
of these peoples themselves. 

The relationships are so intricate that no 
one man can hope to be a master in every 
phase. One must give himself to diplomacy 
and statesmanship, another to history, an- 
other to industry, commerce, and economic 
development, and still another to social or- 
ganization and culture. Underneath all 
other features of a people’s life lies its re- 
ligion, and that religion is the surest index 
to the inner meaning of that life. Under- 
stand their religion and the most significant 
features of a people’s character are laid 
bare. And this more than anything else is 
what we must have. The study of this 
volume is to be looked upon as an intro- 
duction to this fundamental feature of our 
international relations. 

As Christians we are interested in the 
missionary enterprise. Why do we believe 
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in missions? I suppose many answers 
might be given to this question, but when 
they are all sifted down it seems to come 
to this, that we believe in missions because 
the religions the non-Christian peoples now 
have are insufficient. They do not reveal 
God as we see him in the face of Jesus 
Christ. And this is what men and women 
need—the knowledge of God. Yet with 
all this, God has not left himself without a- 
witness among any people. No matter how 
strange religious beliefs may be, the dis- 
cerning eye can see that there has been 
among every people a search after God. It 
is the study of this quest which this volume 
provides. Out of it all should come the 
conviction that with all that these people 
have achieved they stand sadly in need of 
the supreme gift of all, the knowledge of 
God which comes through Jesus Christ. 
The purpose of missions, then, is to make 
Christ known that through him men and 
women the world over may find God and 
reach the deep satisfactions which only God 
can impart. 

But we men and women are not only 
American and missionary enthusiasts, we 
are students of religion, seeking to dis- 
cover the fuller meaning of our, own faith 
and see it in the light of all the movements 
and tendencies of the present day. This 
becomes a serious duty to-day when every 
article of our Christian faith is being sub- 
jected to the most searching criticism and a 
reinterpretation is being sought in the light 
of all that has been taking place in the 
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world of thought and activity. One of the 
indispensable disciplines in the midst. of 
this uncertainty and change is to know what 
religion is and what the heart of man de- 
mands to satisfy his inner longings and 
aspirations. Nothing can take the place of 
a study of the various religious systems of 
the world at this point. As it has been aptly 
put, the man who knows but one religion 
knows none. We Christians, with an Old 
as well as a New Testament, are fortunate 
in being compelled to study one other re-. 
ligion besides Christianity. Even here 
there is difficulty, for many have not real- 
ized that in the Old Testament they are 
dealing with another religion, which should 
be compared and contrasted with the re- 
ligion of the New Testament. 

What we do in the study of The Re- 
ligions of Mankind is to extend this study 
to include all the great religious systems. 
In this way we may come to some real- 
ization of the direction men have taken in 
their search for a more satisfying concep- 
tion of God. And the great lesson to be 
learned is that man is fundamentally the 
same in every century and in every land, 
and that, when we find him persistently fol- 
lowing a certain course or believing certain 
things whenever and wherever he moves 
out after God, we have here a sure indica- 
tion of something which we cannot afford 
to neglect if we are to interpret religion 
rightly even for ourselves. This will come 
out many times in this study. Sacrifice, 
prayer, and the thought of a mediator are 
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illustrations of fundamental human needs 
which in some form must be present in that 
final religion that is to satisfy man. 

A single volume can only serve as an 1n- 
troduction to such a vast subject. Every 
minister ought to make up his mind to 
proceed farther than the bounds of this 
book. For that reason a short list of books 
has been given in connection with each 
chapter. It would be a good thing to choose 
some religion which has been of peculiar 
interest and follow it through. Only in this 
manner can one make his own what is in 
this volume presented merely by way of in- 
troduction. 

Many who study this volume will be 
deeply interested in the subject with which ‘ 
it deals. This is necessary if anything 
worth while is to be extracted from the 
study, but there is also a danger lying just 
at hand. The very interest one may feel 
may blind him to the fact that’any lasting 
benefit he is to derive depends upon a 
mastery of the essential features of the 
religion. Failing here his interest will 
evaporate with the passing of the weeks and 
the only thing left will be a vague sense of 
something which held his interest once but 
which eludes his grasp now. [ach student 
should make sure that he has grasped the 
important facts of each chapter, that he can 
tell the difference, for example, between 
Hinduism and Buddhism, and. do it so 
clearly that he can realize the meaning of 
each religion in the life of the world to- 
day. 
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REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


Two or three questions are furnished on 
each chapter. The student may omit one 
of these questions on each chapter. Write 
out the answers to the rest. 

These same questions can be used by the 
‘student for purposes of study and review in 
preparation for examination. For this pur- 
pose, use also the ten general questions 
given at the close of this pamphlet. 


Chapter I. The Nature of Religion 


This chapter was included in this volume 
because of the fear that most of its students 
would not have had the opportunity of a 
course of reading or study under an in- 
structor on these important preliminary 
considerations. The question which is to 
be kept in mind from beginning to end is 
this: What is this thing called religion 
which I am about to study? The danger 
lies in taking it for granted that we already 
know what religion is. Keep an open mind 
and as the definitions pass before you one 
after another keep asking: “Does this 
square with my idea of religion? If not, 
what must I change in my attitude, or what 
other elements must be added?” Nothing 
could be better than to keep pencil and 
paper busy attempting at each stage to write 
a definition of your own, and in the end 
comparing it with what others have put 
down as their definition. 

There is real danger of discouragement 
to the student in this chapter. The remain- 
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ing eleven chapters should be looked upon 
as illustrating the contents, of this first 
chapter. We can never learn what a thing 
really is from a definition; we must see it 
at work under all conditions and through 
the centuries to be sure that we appreciate 
its inner meaning. So of religion, we can 
only enter into its significance after we 
study it in its history and various manifes- 
tations in the great religious systems. What _ 
this all means is that Chapter I can only be 
understood-in a deep sense after the whole 
volume has been studied; then the first 
chapter will take on new meaning. It 
should be studied twice, once at the begin- 
ning and again at the close. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. What is your own definition of reli- 
gion? 

2. How did religion start among men? 

3. Do you think the non-Christian world 
needs a new religion or the development of 
the religions already there? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Chapter II. Animistic Religion ; 


Much hinges on an understanding of th 
religions of the lower culture, with which 
this chapter deals. All religions have de- 
veloped out of an animistic beginning and 
cannot well be understood without a 
knowledge of these early forms. It will be 
discovered that practically every feature of 
the great religious systems to be treated 
later is to be found in simple and relatively 
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undeveloped form in the raw, crude begin- 
nings. It will also be of great assistance 
in helping us to answer more clearly the 
questions raised in the first chapter relative 
to the definition and origin of religion. 

The most important sections are those 
dealing with the higher powers of animistic 
religion and their worship. Be sure to 
come to an understanding of fetishism, not 
only because it is an interesting phase of 
animism, but because of the light it fur- 
nishes on the relation between religion and 
magic, which is dealt with in the last sec- 
tion. It is doubtful if any subject in the 
volume is capable of proving more useful 
to the minister than this. The supersti- 
tions with which every community is beset 
are based or an attitude which harks back 
to magical practices and belief in evil in- 
fluences, not to speak of spirits. The re- 
lation between magic and religion, then, 
will repay.the most careful study. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. What features in the belief and prac- 
tice of animists are to be found (in different 
form of course) in your community ? 

2. Make a list of the common supersti- 
tions in your community. Wherein are they 
similar to and wherein do they differ from 
the practices of animists? 

3. What is the best way of overcoming 
superstitions ? 


Chapter III. Egypt and Mesopotamia 


The student may wonder why this chap- 
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ter and the next have been included. The 
reason is that our purpose is to trace the 
history of religion through its various 
forms. Lessons may be learned as well 
from those religions which have come to 
an end as from those whose development 
is not complete. Note carefully the pe- 
culiar features of these faiths. Also notice 
that religions are closely connected with 
the social, economic, and political condi- 
tions under which the people lived. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


1. What connection did the geographical 
and economic situation of these people have 
with their religious development? 

2. These religions both ceased to exist 
in historic times. Put down the reasons 
why you think this happened. 


Chapter IV. Greece and Rome 


Of all the nations of antiquity those 
which influenced most the civilization of 
the West were Greece and Rome. This is 
true in almost every sphere of human 
thought and activity and in none more than 
in the sphere of religion. Christian the- 
ology was the work of the Greek mind ap- 
plied to the gospel. The organization of 
the church was the work of those who in- 
herited the spirit of Rome, the city of 
authority and law. How important that we 
should burrow down into the fascinating 
story of the development of the early re- 
ligious life of these peoples to discover the 
meaning of their genius and what it was 
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that gave them direction and dynamic. Of 
great interest and importance is the study 
of the need of an element which neither of 
these religions possessed in the beginning 
and which was -contributed from the more 
emotional East. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. Put down the striking differences you 
have noted between the religions of these 
two peoples. 

2. What was lacking in each religion, 
and what was the contribution to each from 
the East? 

3. In what respect was Christianity like 
-and in what unlike the other religions 
which came from the East? 


Chapter V. The Religion of Zoroaster 


The chief interest in the religion of 
Zoroaster lies in its remarkable doctrine of 
God. And just here care must be taken. 
It is usually thought that two supreme Di- 
vine Beings shared the world, one good and 
one evil. This is doubtless true of this 
faith in more recent times, but the question 
rises as to whether this was the teaching 
of Zoroaster himself. Dr. Moulton and 
others believe that the prophet was a true 
monotheist and that the dualism we dis- 
cover later was introduced by men who did 
not have his lofty outlook. Then when it 
is seen that this great god, Mazda, was 
always on the side of righteousness, and 
hated sin, it is quite evident that we have 
in the teaching of the great prophet one 
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of the most remarkable ‘conceptions ever 
entertained by a religious genius, only 
equaled by the vision of the Old Testament 
prophets and only surpassed by the doctrine 
of God as we find it in the New Testament. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. What are the differences between the 
teachings of Zoroaster and that of the 
magi and their followers? 

_ 2, What would the Parsees of the pres- 
ent day be compelled to do with their re- 
ligion to make it a vigorous faith? 


Chapter VI. Hinduism 


In Zoroastrianism we made the transi- 
tion from the old systems of classical an- 
tiquity, which have passed away, to the 
living religions of mankind. Of these Hin- 
duism is one of the most important and 
also one of the most difficult to study. This 
is caused by the fact that Hinduism is a 
system which has accommodated itself to 
so many different tendencies that it is al- 
most anything you wish to call it. The one 
hope of seeing the light at all is to follow 
this religion, as nearly as we may, through 
its long development. Care should be taken 
to learn the meaning of the caste system in 
its religious relations as a clue to what it 
means to bea Hindu. Again it is important 
to trace the changes that have taken place 
in the system and the changes and adapta- 
tions which are being forced upon Hindu- 
ism now before our very eyes. _ The most 
religious people in all the world will not 
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cease to be religious; the question is, What 
religion will satisfy them as they absorb 
more and more of the education and cul- 
ture of the West? There is no more in- 
teresting transformation than this now 
taking place in the world. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. List the stages through which Hindu- 
ism has passed. 

2. What does it mean to be a Hindu? 

3. What has Christianity to offer a 
Hindu at this time when he finds the old 
beliefs unsatisfactory ? 


Chapter VII. Buddhism 


This religion was born and grew up in 
India, but is not found there to-day. All 
the time we should be thinking about this 
and trying to find out why such a strange 
result should have been the outcome of so 
propitious a beginning. The character of 
Gautama Buddha deserves the most care- 
ful and sympathetic study. He is one of 
the world’s greatest and best men. His 
teaching came out of his experience. 

Study carefully the experience under the 
Bo tree, what preceded it, and what it 
meant to the Buddha. The section on Early 
Buddhism is the basis of all Buddhist teach- 
ing in all its future development no matter 
how divergent that later teaching might be. 
Then study it carefully, especially the 
strange and evasive doctrine of the “no- 
soul.” When this has been done the jour- 
ney through the labyrinth of Buddhist 
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teaching is only well begun. This means 
that the difference between the teaching of 
Gautama Buddha and the Hinayana must 
first be discovered, then the greater differ- 
ences between the Hinayana and the Maha- 
yana. Do not be discouraged if this latter 
seems difficult of solution—it has caused 
many men the most severe struggles. You 
will have more light when the sections on 
Buddhism in China and Japan are studied. 
But through it all keep it in mind that the 
most worthy antagonist Christianity can 
ever meet is this remarkable religion, which 
was born in the life and mind of Gautama 
Buddha. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


1. Put down separately the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha, the Hinayana, and the. 
Mahayana. Which appeals the most to 
you, and why? . 

2. Why do you think Buddhism failed in 
India ? 

3. What causes can be assigned for the 
change in Buddhist teaching to the Maha- 
yana doctrine? 


Chapter VIII. The Religion of the Chinese 


Here we have a civilized people who 
have carried along with them through mil- 
lenniums religious beliefs and _ practices 
whose beginnings are unknown. ‘These be- 
liefs and practices are an expression of the 
original genius of*the Chinese and show the 
direction their minds and hearts take, hence 
little progress can be made in understand- 
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ing them until these early forms are studied. 
Three subsequent contributions were made 
to China’s religious life, the most impor- 
tant of which was that of Confucius. The 
essential points of his life and teaching 
should be studied as a foundation to an un- 
derstanding of what has governed the ac- 
tions’and thinking of the Chinese ever since. 
With all that Confucius was able to do, 
China’s heart was not satisfied. This was 
Buddhism’s opportunity, and she embraced 
it splendidly. With peculiarities which have 
never approved themselves to an orthodox 
Chinese, this new religion found a place 
and is to-day one of the living religions of 
China. Taoism is far less significant and 
holds out little hope of being able to lift the 
Chinese to a higher level. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


1. Put down the three aspects of the 
early religion of the Chinese—what influ- 
ence is each likely to have on human life? 

2. What made the Chinese dislike Bud- 
dhism, and why did Buddhism succeed in 
spite of these obstacles ? 

3. What did Confucius stand for in his 
teaching? What is the strongest point in 
his system? Wherein do you feel it falls 
short of the highest ideal? 


Chapter IX. The Religions of Japan 


Here is a people whose culture and civil- 
ization (religion included) were for the 
most part received from China. And yet 
Japan has a national individuality so 
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marked and so well developed that every- 
thing she touches she makes her own. So it 
is necessary to study the Confucianism 
and Buddhism, which were importations, 
as well as Shintoism, the primitive religion: 
of the people. This contribution must be 
carefully noted or else one is likely to fail 
in understanding the true meaning of 
Japanese life at the present time as well as 
in the past. After having studied Con- 
fucianism in China and, Buddhism in both 
China and India, the chief task here is to 
note the changes and adaptations of these 
to fit in with the natural bent of the 
Japanese mind. 

Confucianism is very different as we see 
it in Japan. The whole idea of the State - 
and its rulers is built on a different founda- 
tion. Hence when the teaching of Confu- 
cius was brought over it was in some as- 
pects pressed almost out of shape to become 
usable at all in Japan. The change was not 
so marked in Buddhism, but even here the 
direction given by the development in 
China was accentuated to a great degree 
when it was carried over to Japan. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


1. How do you account for the present 
reverential attachment of the Japanese to 
their Ruling House? 

2. Put down carefully the changes in 
Confucianism on being brought to Japan. 
What conditions made this necessary? 

3. Wherein does the Shin sect differ in 
its essential teaching from Christianity ? 
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Chapter X. Judaism 


This chapter does not aim to give an 
adequate survey either of Old Testament 
religion or of Judaism; it is meant rather 
as an introduction. The first section is im- 
portant, giving the background of the re- 
ligion of all the Semitic peoples. It might 
be well to compare what is said here with 
the characterization of the Indo-Europeans 
in the first section of Chapter V. From 
these two races have come most of the 
great religions of mankind. The practical 
value of this chapter will be found in the 
statement of the likeness and difference be- 
tween the Reform school and the Orthodox. 
Synagogues of both these types are to be 
found in all our large cities, and their in- 
terpretations of religion are quite different. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. What kind of a man is a Semite, and 
how does his character affect his religion? 

2. How do you differentiate between an 
Orthodox and a Reform synagogue? 


Chapter XI. Mohammedanism 


Judaism claims that she has two “daugh- 
ter-religions,’ Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity. If we wish to know Islam (Mo- 
hammedanism), the first step is to try to 
understand the character of the Prophet 
Mohammed. The most difficult feature is 
to determine how a man living a seemingly 
correct and honorable life until he was 
fifty should “go to pieces” during the last 
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ten years of his life. Try to get the clue as 
it is given in the section on the Prophet. 
It would be well to list the “Five Pillars” 
of the Islamic faith. These practices have 
had much to do with the hold the faith has 
had on its followers and the rapidity of its 
spread. Of all the doctrines by far the 
most important is that of God. He is “dif- 
ferent” from men—be sure to see the sig- 
nificance of that term and its implications. 
The most religious men in Islam to-day 
are the Sufis, or mystics. They are loyal 
Moslems, but differ from others of the 
orthodox. Be sure to note what is the es- 
sence of their religious life. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


1. What made Mohammed so different 
after the “Flight” to Medinah? . 

2. What is the difference between the 
Moslem ideal of heaven and the Christian? 

3. In what respects does Allah differ 
from the God revealed by Jesus Christ? 


Chapter XII. Christianity 


There is always a danger when a student 
approaches his own religion—he thinks he 
knows it. This may be true and it may not. 
To avoid any risk, it would be well for 
every student to try to come with open 
mind as a learner. What really makes 
Jesus Christ stand out as a great figure in 
history? Answer that in new words and 
from new angles of approach and your 
preaching will take on new life. This chap- 
’ ter was written to stimulate that kind of 
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thinking. We are in an unsettled state to- 
day religiously and theologically, as we are 
in other ways. Each age has had an in- 
terpretation of Christianity which fitted it 
to meet the needs of the time. That is what 
is needed to-day. Every student who reads 
this chapter ought to feel the stimulus to 
preach such a gospel and in such language 
that people may feel he is ministering to 
them the very word of life, just suited to 
them in the midst of their present-day di- 
lemmas. Only a man who combines bold- 
ness with a deep experience of the grace 
of Christ can do the needful thing—but is 
it not worth while? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


1. What made Jesus great in the esti- 
mate of his disciples? What makes Jesus 
great to us to-day? 

2. What has been the contribution to the 
life of Christianity at each crisis through 
which it has passed? 

3. On what grounds can you appeal to 
men and women to-day to become devoted 
followers of Jesus Christ? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. Definitions of religion. 

2. The different conceptions of the Di- 
vine Being found in the various systems. 

3: The teaching of Zoroaster. 

4. The life and teaching of Confucius. 

5. The spiritual development of Gautama 
Buddha. ; 

6. The character of Mohammed. 
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7.-The secret of the influence of Jesus 
1 Christ. 

8. The development of the teaching of 
Buddhism. 

g. The earliest forms of the religions 
mentioned in the various chapters. 

10. Definition of animism, fetish, mana, 
avatar, arhat, bhakti, maya, Karma, totem. 
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Directions and Helps, Course of Study for the 
Third Year 





NEELY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE 


NEELY 


The author of this work, Bishop 
Thomas B. Neely, is so well known among 
Methodists that nothing need be said con- 
cerning him. He has written extensively 
for publication, and his books dealing with 
church polity and the polity of Methodism 
in particular have been of unusual value. 
He has long been recognized as an au- 
thority in the field of parliamentary prac- 
tice, his first book upon this subject having 
been written nearly forty years ago. 

This little volume was placed in the 
Course of Study at the special suggestion 
of the bishops. Their experience made 
them feel the importance for the minister 
of a knowledge of the rules of order. Such 
a knowledge is of value to every man, for 
we live in a land in which social and civic 
and religious matters are constantly being 
considered in deliberative assemblies of one 
kind or another. But the minister in par- 
ticular needs such knowledge, for he is 
often called upon to preside over gather- 
ings where business must be transacted. If 
that business is to be done effectively and 
expeditiously, while at the same time the 
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rights of all members of the assembly are 
‘regarded, then there is needed a presiding 
officer who shall know what the accepted 
rules of procedure are. There are to be 
found men occasionally who use their, 
knowledge of parliamentary rules to ob- 
struct and embarrass. A study of this vol- 
ume, however, will show that such a 
knowledge rightly used is vitally important 
for the effective carrying on of business 
with due regard to the rights of all con- 
cerned. 

This volume is one that should not only 
have the careful reading and study of the 
student but be kept for reference in the 
future. It is not the intention that the stu- 
dent should memorize every detail pre- 
sented. What the student should aim at is, 
first of all, to understand the fundamental 
principles ‘of organization and procedure 
which are here so interestingly and clearly 
laid down, and, secondly, to master the 
more important points which a presiding 
officer should have at his command if he 
is to do his work effectively. 

Note the clear arrangement of the book 
and the way in which by the use of black- 
faced type and italics the author brings out 
the important points. The student should, 
first of all, know the main divisions of the 
book and keep these in mind so that, he will 
not be lost in details. Because .of the char- 
acter of this book no written work is re- 
quired of the student other than the usual 
written examination. The series of ques- 
tions which is here appended will aid in 
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the study of this book and in reviewing the 
material. 

.SpecrAL Note To EXAMINERS.—Because 
of the large amount of detail included in 
this volume the examiners are asked to base 
examinations upon the questions which are 
here appended. 

There is no “Required Written Work” 
in connection with this volume. 


Part I 


Note the interesting explanatory and his- 
torical material given here as elsewhere in 
the book by Bishop Neely and observe par- 
ticularly the comment on the meaning of 
parliamentary law. 


, Part il 


Read with care this entire section. 

1. Study in detail how a body is called 
together and organized. 

2. Name the customary officers and 
describe their duties. 


RAR TYALLL 


1. Describe fully how business should be 
introduced and presented to the house 
(getting the floor, making and seconding 
‘motions, stating the question, etc.) 

2. What are the main rules that bear 
upon the conduct of debate or “the dis- 
cussion” ? 

3. State the main points made by the au- 
thor in relation to the process and forms of 
voting, including the matter of the division 
of the question. 
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4. Describe the various modes of nomi- 
nation and election. 


Part IV 


This part and the following contain ma- 
terial of special importance, which can be 
mastered, however, only by thorough study. 

1. Give the five classes of motions; de- 
fine and illustrate the first four classes. 

2. Define motions to amend and describe 
the various forms. 

3. Study the nature and purpose of the 
motion to commit; to postpone. 

4. Discuss the motion for the previous 
question. Point out how it is put and what 
it involves. 

5. Discuss the motions to lay on the table 
and to take from the table, stating the im- 
portant points concerning these. 

6. State the important facts as to ques- 
tions of order, of appeals from the chair. 

7. How’can a motion be withdrawn? 

8. State the important facts concerning 
the motions to adjourn and to fix time to 
which to adjourn. 

g. Define “‘orders of the day” and discuss 
the call for these. 

10. Define and illustrate questions of 
privilege. 

11. Describe and discuss the division of 
the question; the motion to reconsider. 


Part V 


Note the importance of this whole matter 
of precedence in motions. This is among 
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the most difficult questions in parliamen- 
tary practice. 

Give the general statement of the order 
of precedence (pp. 141, 142; see also p. 
147). 

Part VI 


1. Define a committee; describe the kinds 
of committees, mode of appointment, mode 
of organization, method of business in the 
committee. 

2. Describe how committee reports are 
received and what may be done with them. 

3. Describe the committee of the whole, 
its purpose, and methods of procedure. 


Part VII 


Part VII and Parts IX to XII contain 
interesting and valuable material which 
should be carefully considered by the stu- 
dent, although no special questions are 
given on these sections. 


Part VIII 


Write out from memory an order of busi- 
ness and point out the reasons for such an 
order. 
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. Study for the Third Year 





SLUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 
BOWNE 


Probably no other thinker and teacher 
has had such a strong influence over Meth- 
odist thought during the last generation as 
Professor Borden P. Bowne. Connected 
with Boston University for many years, 
he taught hundreds of young men who 
went into the Methodist ministry. A still 
larger number was reached by his writings. 
Particularly in the earlier period of his 
career he was often misunderstood and not 
infrequently attacked. In spirit he was 
neither an innovator nor a radical. His 
deepest interest, in fact, was to set forth 
for men the great truths of the Christian 
faith. He believed in that faith with all 
his heart. His work was apologetic in the 
finest sense. In the defense of that faith 
he felt it to be his first task to relieve it 
of misconceptions and of inherited incum- 
brances. But his real object was to set 
forward the faith itself in convincing 
fashion, and to defend it against wrong at- 
tacks. No man wielded a sharper pen than 
he. The keenest criticism that was ever 
written of Herbert Spencer came from 
him. To-day it is generally recognized that 
his writings form as strong a series of ex- 
positions: and defenses for the Christian 
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point of view as we possess from the pen 
of a Methodist writer. 

Professor Bowne’s chair was that of 
philosophy. He gave, however, large and 
interested attention to questions of Chris- — 
tian doctrine, which are, indeed, inseparable 
from questions of philosophy. Most of the 
material which composes this book was first 
published in separate volumes. They have 
been brought together here, and form per- 
haps the most valuable single volume in 
Professor Bowne’s writings. They illus- 
trate his usual method, clear exposition of 
underlying principles, careful avoidance of 
empty abstractions, suggestive illustrations, 
keen wit, and a fearless and frank manner. 
They show also that although he attacked 
opinions held by some within the church, 
yet his whole purpose was constructive. He 
attacks simply to clear the field of what he 
considers to be faulty and untenable, in 
order that he may set up that which is true 
and satisfying. 

Professor Bowne has written many other 
volumes, among them being: The Philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer, Studies in Theism, 
The. Philosophy of Theism, Principles of 
Ethics, Metaphysics, and Personalism. The 
last named volume, a series of addresses 
given to a general university audience, is 
perhaps the best introduction to his philo- 
sophical system. Professor Bowne died in 
IQIO. . 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


The student is required to prepare an 
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outline of the first three chapters of the 
book. The purpose of this requirement is 
not primarily to test whether the student 
has read the book, nor even how carefully 
he has read it. It is rather to help him to 
read it thoroughly and profitably. It 
would be easy to prepare an outline for the 
guidance of the student. This is often done 
in furnishing an analytical “Table of Con- 
tents” in connection with a. book. It is, 
however, far more valuable to the student 
to prepare such an outline himself. 

The first thing that the student should do 
in reading the text and in preparing this 
outline is to note the main divisions into 
which a given chapter falls. Below are 
given the divisions for the first chapter. 
These are indicated here simply to show the 
student how this work is to be done. 

1. The belief-in a revelation of God is 
fundamental to Christianity, but this reve- 
lation as found in the Bible may be so 
conceived as to lead us into all kind of diffi- 
culties, pp. 3-6. 

2. What is the Christian revelation, pp. 
6-8? 

3. The significance of the revelation of 
God in the Bible as compared with the 
sacred writings of other religions, pp. 8-19. 

4. The Christian revelation as compared 
with the revelation in nature, pp. 19-26. 

5. Misconceptions: the dictated book, pp. 
26-33. 

6. Misconceptions: the infallible book; 
must we maintain this, pp. 33-39? 

7. The real nature of the revelation in 
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the Bible as the practical and adequate 
means to this end, pp. 39-560. | 

8. The question of natural and super- 
natural, the true supernatural, pp. 56-64. 

g. The question of language: logical and 
theological, or poetical and religious, pp. 
64-72. 

to. As to the historical and progressive 
character: of revelation; difficulties which 
this principle solves, pp. 72-83. 


It will be noted that in most instances the 
main divisions of a chapter are indicated 
by the wider space between them. 

Your first careful reading of the chapter - 
should enable you to write out the main 
divisions as indicated above. If you do 
this, you will have a clear conception of the 
author’s line of argument. Now go back 
to complete your outline of the chapter. 
Under each main head write out the sub- 
stance of the author’s argument so that the 
work handed in to the examiner will show 
for each of these first three. chapters the 
main divisions and the outline of the au- 
thor’s thought under each division. 

How this thought or argument of the 
author may be outlined under these main 
heads is indicated below. To illustrate this 
we will take the first three divisions of 
Chapter I as given above. 

1. The belief in a revelation of God is 
fundamental to Christianity, but this reve- 
lation.as found in the Bible may be so con- 
ceived as to lead us into all kind of diffi- 
culties, pp. 3-6. 
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This is the subject of the first chapter. 
The author is discussing not the fact of- 
revelation, but its manner and how it should 
be conceived. 

The Bible is the record of this revelation, 
but with its varied contents and character 
it is necessary to get a right point of view 
in order to understand it. 

2. What is the Christian revelation, pp. 
6-8? 

It is a revelation of God, God showing 
himself to man, showing us what he is and 
what he means. 

It is in the Bible, but it is not simply the 
Bible, and it is not affected by the many 
questions about the Bible. 

3. The significance of the revelation of 
God in the Bible as compared with the 
sacred writings of other religions, pp. 8-19. 

For this comparison we must look at the 
central message of the Bible; its disclosure 
of God’s nature and its answer to the great 
questions of life. | 

There are truths in these other writings, 
but it is not enough to be able to pick out 
a few fine thoughts from a mountain of 
rubbish. The important thing is their an- 
swer to the great questions about God and 
man and future destiny, and what power 
they have to inspire or. save. 

The answer to these questions condemns 
the Asiatic religions: their thought of God, 
their moral ideals, the future which they 
offer are not redemptive. 

Judge by their fruits. Test them by the 
service which they have rendered. 
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We recognize God’s presence in all the 
‘world and a measure of truth in all reli- 
gions, but when we put them all to the test, 
Christianity shows most of God and brings 
the highest life. 


In the second chapter, note that there 
are three broad divisions. tvs 

1. The Incarnation. Observe that all ex- 
cept the first few pages are given over to 
its religious and practical meaning. 

2. The Atonement. (1) Human thought 
and speech can only approximately express 
such truths, pp. 106-113. (2) Note how 
the various Scripture expressions about the 
atonement are to be understood and used, 
pp. 113-122. (3) Notice also the mistake 
of talking about abstractions instead of 
about concrete facts and experiences ; illus- 
trated by history of theories of the atone- 
ment, pp. 122-141. (4) The need of recog- 
nizing that the atonement deals with moral 
facts and personal relations and not with 
institutions or abstract ideas, pp. 141-176. 

3. Grace and faith. 


The third chapter hardly warrants so 
broad and inclusive a title as “The Chris- 
tian Life.” It does not study the Christian 
life as a whole. Its purpose is rather to 
give a right point of view from which to 
consider Christian experience and which 
will help us to avoid the common mistakes 
in interpreting that life. As a fundamental 
aid to the student in his work, the main 
divisions of this chapter are given below 
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as has been done with the other two chap- 
ters. The student may take these main 
divisions if he desires, but he should write 
out the argument of the author under each, 
as indicated above. 

1. Some mistakes. 

(1) Confounding theological terms with 
religious experience, pp. 198-204. 

(2) Trying to make concrete facts fit 
into our hard and fast distinctions, such as 
saved and unsaved, spiritual and unspirit- 
ual, the church and the world, pp. 204-2106. 

2. The way out. 

Begin with the idea of God as Father 
_and of men as the children who are to be 
~ trained by him. Apply this to the various 
questions at issue: (1) as to the distinction 
of saved and unsaved; as to forgiveness 
and conversion, pp. 221-237. (2) As to 
the witness of the Spirit, pp. 237-252. (3) 
As to what makes a real spirit life, pp. 
252-266. (4) As to the need of conversion, 
pp. 266-271. (5) Types of religious life 
and the real test, pp. 271-284. (6) The 
religion of childhood, pp. 284-292. (7) 
Theology is not experience, pp. 292-297. 
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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Thoughtful men during the Great War 
recognized that the world was engaged in 
something more than a conflict of military 
strength. Men felt that the great ideals 
and principles of a democratic order of 
society were at stake. But what did 
democracy mean? What were those prin- 
ciples for which the nations had a right to 
ask men to adventure all they had? When 
these questions were raised the church had 
to speak, for Christianity is interested not 
merely in saving men for a kingdom of 
heaven but in establishing a kingdom of 
God upon earth. And so Christian men 
have been seeking to make plain to them- — 
selves what the Christian principles mean 
as applied to the social order, to problems 
of war and peace, to the relations of the 
nations to one another, to race problems, 
and the like. 

In no field are these questions more diff- 
cult or more important than in that of in- 
dustry. And in this field our volume for 
study is the latest and most significant ex- 
pression. It represents the conviction that 
neither philanthropies on the one hand nor 
piecemeal reforms on the other are enough, 
that we must inquire whether our industrial 
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life to-day is based on Christian principles 
and what can make it conform to Christian 
ideals. 

The representative character of this vol- 
ume is interesting. The Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook comprised 
a notable list of leaders from the principal 
Protestant churches. The subcommittee 
which brought forth this particular report 
was especially strong. The Methodists 
form a rather unusual proportion of this 
group and include Bishop McConnell, 
Frank Mason North, Edward T. Devine, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Herbert N. Shenton, 
and Worth M. Tippy. A careful student 
of these matters has called this book “the 
most thoroughgoing attempt that any reli- 
gious body in this country has yet made to 
analyze our industrial order from the 
standpoint of the Christian ideal.” 

The editorial preface and Appendix III 
will introduce the student to this report 
and to the others which are listed opposite 
the title page. The book is not easy read- 
ing. Its mastery requires diligent study, 
but it will repay the effort. The preacher 
has here a mine of material for sermon pur- 
poses which he will find invaluable in this 
age when no minister can afford to neglect 
the subject of industry. He will find here 
as well the basis of a Christian philosophy 
in regard to modern industry. 


Introduction 


Read this through carefully. Does the 
phrase, “Repentance for wrongs in which 
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they have unwittingly shared” appeal to 
you as a subject for a sermon? Do you 
agree with the quotation beginning “The 
world-wide industrial unrest”? If not, hold 
it in mind as you proceed with the study. 

Reread section 1. Why is the church in- 
terested in hours and wages? What is the 
“primary duty” indicated on p. 2? What 
“excuse” does the committee offer for treat- 
ing again this oft-treated subject? By 
whom has the subject been treated before? 
(Look through Appendix II.) Note the 
aim of the book as stated on p. 4. 

Reread section 2. Try to indicate in a 
few words “the Christian approach to in- 
dustrial problems.” How does it differ 
from the approach made by other than 
Christian students? 


Chapter I 


Read the chapter through carefully, try- 
ing to grasp the conception of the Christian 
ideal for society. 

Reread the introductory paragraphs 
where the “Kingdom of God” is discussed 
and interpreted. The student will find ex- 
cellent supplementary material in the books 
of Rauschenbusch. Note the author’s 
point that the three principles about to be 
discussed are “indissoluble parts of a single 
whole.” es 

Note the suggestion that these principles 
are “grounded in reality.” Dwell upon this 
in your thought, for it is of real significance 
for the man whose ministry falls in an age 
of science. 
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Reread section 1. How does the con- 
ception of ‘the sacredness of every person- 
ality bear upon the relation of employer and 
employee in industry? Upon making hu- 
man values secondary to material values? 
Show how the conception of personality as 
sacred gives a direct point of contact with 
modern industry ; with modern democracy. 

Reread section 2, noting the detailed dis- 
cussion of the Christian conception of 
brotherhood. What influences in present 
society deny or limit this? 

Reread section 3. Note that brotherhood 
implies service. Do you agree with the 
“corollary of the principle of service” indi- 
cated at the bottom of p. 24? Notice 
carefully what the authors say of modern 
industry viewed from the standpoint of 
service. 

What is the Christian view of property? 
This is a moot question and requires care- 
ful consideration. An important book on 
this subject is noted in the footnotes on 
p. 87. What are the practical tests to be 
applied to the institution of property? 

Reread section 4. The “Kingdom of 
God” is here treated again. The beautiful 
sentences describing it might well form the 
text of a sermon or several sermons on this 
subject. The sentences will bear much ex- 
pansion and concrete illustration. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


Write a brief paragraph on each of the 
three Christian principles (which run like 
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a motif through the book), personality, 
brotherhood, service. 


Chapter II 


Read the chapter very carefully seeking 
to assess the present industrial order from 
the standpoint of the principles of Jesus. 

Reread the introduction to the chapter. 
What conclusions have been reached thus 
far in the study? What is next to be con- 
sidered? At what points is the present 
industrial order not Christian? 

Reread section 1. Does modern industry 
consider men personally or impersonally? 
(Note that both attitudes are indicated both 
here and later in the text. The new is 
already growing up within the old, but the 
impersonal is still the prevailing attitude in 
present-day industry.) Show how the use 
_ of machinery tends to make labor seem im- 
personal. 

We commonly think of overwork rather 
than underwork as dwarfing personality. 
The former the authors consider in section 
3 of this chapter. Note that here the em- 
phasis is on the lack of opportunity to work. 
The student may well look about his com- 
munity for illustration. 

Who should bear the burden of unem- 
ployment? The Amalgamated Garment 
Workers are reminding us that they make 
clothing as a public service and should not 
be compelled to bear the unemployment re- 
sulting from the seasonal character of that 
work. Notice the important statistics on 
unemployment. 
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Discuss inadequate income as limiting 
personality. Note the discussion of a 
family standard and study the statistics to 
see whether wages permit it. The student 
will notice that these are reliable statistics 
collected by expert economists. At what 
point are statistics inadequate? 

Discuss inadequate leisure as dwarfing 
personality. Notice the statistics. Why is 
it particularly appropriate for the church to 
interest itself in a rest day for workers? 
By what means are the personalities of.the 
future dwarfed? 

Reread section 2. Notice the very sig- 
nificant suggestion in the opening para- 
graph that for most men breadwinning con- 
stitutes almost the whole of existence. Con- 
sider men of your acquaintance to see 
whether this is true. : 

Notice the points in which modern in- . 
dustry is inconsistent with the Christian 
conception of brotherhood. Think over 
such statements as the one on p. 59 regard- 
ing a class war, and on p. 60 regarding the 
control of natural resources. 

Do you agree that the attitude of the 
general public is often “unbrotherly” ? Note 
the classification of men indicated on pp. 62 
and 63. 

Study the statistics regarding the dis- 
tribution of wealth indicated in section b. 
The situation in the steel industry as here 
indicated may well be considered in the 
light of the Interchurch Steel Report. Try 
to grasp the significance of the last para- 
graph of the section where the possibility 
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of production of sufficient for all is indi- 
cated and note how it relates to brother- 
hood. 

Reread section 3. Is the implication of 
the introductory paragraph that business 
should be conducted primarily for service 
Utopian? In a little book by Tawney, 
The Acquisitive Society, there is a signifi- 
cant chapter on “Business as a Profession.” 
Notice the discussion of the point of view 
that self-interest is legitimate in business. 
Do you agree that this conception “lies at 
the heart of our industrial conflicts”? 

Do you consider that the lack of oppor- 
tunity on the part of workers to develop 
their own lives, as indicated in section 2, 

is as serious as low wages and long hours? 

' How does autocracy show itself in the 
division of profits? It is well for the 
preacher to talk with business men and 
working men to see their reaction to this 
situation. 

Reread section 4. At what point does 
the Christian point of view coincide with 
the protest of labor? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN Work 


List the unchristian aspects of the pres- 
ent industrial order and briefly describe 
each, 


Chapter III 


Read the entire chapter thoughtfully, 
seeking to grasp its main thought. 

What are the principles to which the 
Christian is committed? Try to recall from 
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your first reading the answers to the ques- 
tions on p. 81. What is meant by the 
phrase so often used in the text, “an indus- 
trial order”? Why is the church interested 
in the kind of industrial order that pre- 
vails ? 

Are industrial systems ever static or per- 
manent? The answer to that question is 
important as it has real bearing on the atti- 
tude toward change in the present system. 
What are the distinguishing features of our 
present order? Reread section 1. To what 
test must property be subjected? Is private 
property a good thing? Should there be 
limitations in its possession or use? Dis- 
tinguish between “property for use” and 
“property for power.” 


What is the second “structural feature? ~ 


in our present order? Reread section 2. 
Does the relation of men as those who can 
employ and pay wages and those who are 
merely wage receivers have any bearing on 
the application of Christian principles? 

What criticisms have been brought 
against the wage system? Is the wage- 
worker in any sense a “slave”? Recall 
President Wilson’s famous phrase, “eco- 
nomic serfdom.” Show that the conflict 
of interest between employer and employee 
makes brotherhood difficult to attain. 

Does the wage system contribute to the 
creative joy and self-expression of the 
worker? Develop this point. 

Reread section 3. Note the different 
points of view regarding competition. Each 
is discussed here in some detail. Can they 
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be reconciled? On pp. 98-101 is indicated 
the meaning of competition and its opera- 
tion in business and in the professions. 
Note the suggestion on p. 102 that compe- 
tition to-day is between classes. 

_ What is the element that makes economic 
competition unchristian? How does self- 
interest tally with the Christian principle 
of service to the common good? What is 
the conclusion of the section? 

Reread section 4. What is fundamen- 
tally wrong with our present industrial 
order? . Note the analysis of the following 
pages. Give the gist of the quotation from 
the famous Archbishops Committee. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


Briefly describe the three “structural 
features” of the present industrial order 
and indicate in what way each hinders the 
application of the three Christian principles 
laid down in the text. 


Chapter IV 


Read the chapter carefully, trying to 
grasp the Christian method of social bet- 
terment. 

Reread the introductory paragraphs. To 
what is Christianity committed? Note the 
three principles which are to guide in at- 
taining a Christian industrial order. 

Reread section 1. How is love to be 
created? What are the practical standards 
for judging proposed economic changes? 
‘ What are the difficulties involved? 

Reread section 2. What do the authors 
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consider Christianity’s “most distinctive 
contribution to the solution of the indus- 
trial problem’’? 

Upon what -is Christian faith based? 
Notice how the subject of faith in God and 
hence in one’s fellowmen is developed in 
relation to industrial change. What are_ 
the two steps indicated on p. 116 in the de- 
velopment of faith? 

Reread section 3. The section is impor- 
tant as indicating the method through 
which industrial change should come. 

Reread section 4. What problems arise 
when we consider the actual application of 
Christian principles to industry? Notice 
the three groups of persons indicated and 
the problems in regard to the second and 
third. Study carefully the thoughtful dis- 
cussion of class war on pp. 124-131. Notice 
the comparison between international war 
and class war. Notice that what the au- 
thors say of violence is addressed to the 
two sides of the conflict. What is the 
“necessary corollary” (p. 128)? Notice 
the treatment of freedom of discussion—an 
inalienable American right. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 
Briefly summarize the section on “Prob- 
lems of Application.” 
Chapter V 


Read this important chapter carefully | 
that you may grasp the possibilities indi-: 
cated of immediate changes in the direction - 
of Christian principles applied to industry. 
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Reread the introductory paragraphs. Do 
you agree with the opening statement? 
Note the important suggestion as to the 
necessity of discrimination in regard to ob- 
jections made to economic change. What 
shall be the attitude of Christians toward 
objections. raised by those whose personal 
interests are involved? 

What must be the place of experts in 
making industrial changes? Are the pro- 
posed changes “radical” or are they gen- 
erally approved by students interested in 
the common good? 

Reread section 1. What is the principle 
to be followed in regard to unemployment? 
What is the responsibility of employers? 
What social remedies are suggested? Give 
‘attention to the footnotes. 

What is the second practicable step? Do 
you agree as to its necessity? Note the 
’ reference to the famous report of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. What is the responsibil- 
ity of the church? 

What shall determine the amount of the 
living wage and the method of securing it? 
What is the relation of high wages to high 
labor cost? Note the discussion carefully, 
as there is common misunderstanding con- 
cerning this point. Is the test of efficiency 
the chief test from the Christian stand- 
point? What is the third practicable step? 
How many hours should a man work? 
Does a shorter working day contribute to 
efficiency? What should be the Christian 
emphasis in regard to a day of rest? What 
is the fourth practicable step? What stand- 
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ards regarding child labor have been set? 
Are they sufficiently high? Is restrictive 
legislation sufficient? Why not? What 
else is required ? 

What should be the attitude of Chris- 
tians to women in industry? What safe- 
guards should be put about working 
women? What rights guaranteed? What 
is ‘necessary in addition to protective 
measures for workers? é 

Note that the practicable steps indicated 
thus far in the chapter have had to do with 
measures designed to develop and protect 
personality. We now come to the con- 
sideration of steps involving more funda- 
mental changes. 

Reread section 2. Notice again the im- 
plication that democracy must prevail in 
the economic as well as the political sphere. 
Do you agree? 

What is the first step in securing the 
democratic control of industry? Notice 
the long, careful discussion of collective 
bargaining. This is a subject upon-which 
there is much difference of opinion and the 
preacher should be familiar with it. 

From the Christian point of view does 
the guarantee of the right of collective bar- 
gaining go far enough? 

Notice the discussion of some employers’ 
plans and of certain English plans. What 
are the four types of industrial organization 
looking toward democratic management? 
What would. probably be the values of a 
democratic organization of industry? 

Reread section 3. Here is a further prac- 
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ticable step. Notice the discussion of profit 
sharing—a moot subject. Is profit-sharing 
a final solution of the wrongs of unequal 
distribution? Notice the conclusion of the. 
British Quakers. What possible changes 
in taxation laws might lead to more equit- 
able distribution ? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


Enumerate the “present practicable 
steps” and state briefly what each involves. 


Chapter VI 


Read the entire chapter, having in mind 
the distinction between present practicable 
steps and the question of the longer future. 

Reread the short introductory section. 
Notice that the chapter seeks to answer the 
question raised in the first paragraph re- 
garding the economic system of the fu- 
ture. Notice the repudiation of the idea of 
pure individualism and the frank accept- 
ance of the conception that society is an 
organism. This is the scientific conception 
of society and is basic to our thinking. It 
is the Christian conception as well. 

Reread section I, a very important part 
of the book. It brings us to the very heart 
of the subject of fundamental economic 
change—the question of private ownership 
of the means of production and especially 
of natural resources. Notice the question 
of “how far” and “what method” raised on 
p. 172. Should the churches indorse social 
ownership? Notice the thoughtful discus- 
sion beginning on p. 173. Notice the short 
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but important discussion of guild social- 
ism. ; 

Reread section 2. At what point does 
social ownership become advantageous? 
Notice the emphatic suggestion that we 
must go forward as rapidly as possible, and 
the significant point that already we have in 
reality abandoned individualism. With 
what are Christians concerned in this whole 
matter? Notice carefully the illustration 
of the Buildings Trade Parliament of Great 
Britain. Does it seem to point the way to 
something more Christian than the wage 
system? Notice the “central ethical prin- 
ciples” that are reiterated on p. 182. 

Reread section 3. Upon what motives do 
Christians, psychologists, and economists 
tend to agree, as conducive to efficiency? 
Notice the emphasis upon the creative as 
opposed to the possessive instincts. What 
must be substituted for the motive of self- 
interest? ~Can men’s motives be changed? 
What did the war teach us in this regard? 
If we are concerned with securing a new 
heart, shall we be unconcerned with changes 
in the economic environment ? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 
Briefly summarize the three main points 
of this chapter. 
Chapter VII 


Read the chapter through. The preacher 
will find here many helps for his “personal 
work.” : 

Reread the introductory pages. Can the 
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individual overcome the difficulties of living 
a Christian life in the midst of an unchris- 
tian social order? Notice the striking illus- 
tration of the Quaker, Woolman. Has the 
individual any responsibility ?: 

Reread section 1. Notice carefully the 
practical suggestions for Christian em- 

' ployers. 

Reread section 2, noting the suggestions 
for Christians as investors and the striking 
illustrations. There is fine sermon material 
here. 

Reread section 3 with its suggestions for 
Christians as employees. Notice that the 
standard is set in spite of a sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the authors of 
“extenuating circumstances” and of the 
bearing upon the workers of “the imper- 
sonal character of modern industry.” 

Reread section 4, noticing the responsi- 
bility of Christians as consumers. 

Reread section 5, which discusses Chris- 
tians as citizens. The emphasis is upon so- 
cial legislation. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


Summarize briefly each of the five sec- 
tions. 


Chapter VIII 


Read the chapter thoughtfully, that you 
may grasp its practical suggestions for the 
church in its relation to the industrial order. 

Reread the introductory pages. How 
does the subject matter of the chapter differ 
from that of the preceding chapter? What 
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is the primary function of the church? 
What does this really involve? What three 
things must the church do in order to dis- 
charge its function effectively? 

Reread section 1. Notice what winning 
men to the Christian ideal means. Notice 
especially the important suggestion regard- 
ing restudying the Gospels to see what the 
teaching of Jesus really involves. What is 
social evangelism? What is the social task 
of religious education? 

Reread section 2. Notice the very prac- 
tical task that confronts the church. How 
can the necessary knowledge upon which to 
act be secured? What is the place of the 
church forum? How may fraternal rela- 
tions with labor be secured? What is the 
place of Social Service Commissions? Re- 
read section 3. - How can the church as a 
corporate organization show~ forth the 
Christian ideal? 


REQUIRED WRITTEN Work 


State what seem to you the three most 
important points in answer to the question, 
“What can the church do to Christianize the 
industrial order ?” 

The student will find the historical study 
by Dr. Crouch in Appendix I very valuable. 
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HISTORY OF METHODISM, VOL. II 
STEVENS 


THE Score oF VoLUME II 


Volume I of this history recorded the rise 
of Methodism, with a full account of the 
first half of Wesley’s life. This volume 
completes the life of Wesley. It is a period 
as important in its way as that covered by 
Vol. I. The first years of a great move- 
ment are usually the more dramatic, but 
the second stage may bring the more diffi- 
cult problems. Those problems often come 
from the very success of a movement. 
Methodism had begun as a movement with- 
in the Anglican Church. It admitted those 
who did not belong to that church, but its 
leaders were Anglican clergymen. It had 
no ordained ministers of its own, it held 
its services at other times than did the state 
church, it bade its people partake of the 
communion at these churches. That could 
not remain so. Then there was the problem ~ 
of the administration of this movement and 
the control of its property.. Wesley held 
all this in his own hands, but that too was 
bound to change with his death. 

The same question came up in the new 
world, and of this we shall learn more in 
Vol. III. Methodism was_ spreading 
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rapidly there. Leaders and people alike 
grew impatient of the restriction which pre- 
vented them from having their own or- 
dained ministers and sacraments. When the 
colonies became independent the issue was 
forced. Wesley had to face again the logic 
of providence in history and provide for an 
independent church. Meanwhile we see 
how his own ideas developed, and we read 
with interest Wesley’s opinions as to what 
constitutes a Christian church. 

,in the first part of this period comes a 
theological controversy, a form of evil from 
which Methodism has fortunately been 
relatively free. The major part of the book 
is given over to the record of steady ad- 
vance, the story of Wesley’s work and that 
of his colaborers. 


.SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


This isa book for you to own, to mark, 
to make notes in, and to return to in later 
years. Keep a note book by you as you 
read. There are many details here that you 
will not retain, but plan to keep what is 
valuable. 

Before you begin reading, note the 
assignment of “Required Written Work.” 
Make notes in preparation for this as you 
read, jotting down items and references to 
pertinent passages under the head of each 
of these subjects. This will make the read- 
ing of the book more profitable, and the 
writing of your papers more easy. 

The student is again urged to secure and 
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read other materials on Wesley. (1) One 
or both of the volumes of his sermons. (2) 
His Journal, one of the most remarkable 
autobiographies of all literature. Every- 
man’s Library publishes a very inexpensive 
edition in three volumes. Interesting ex- 
tracts are published in a volume called The 
Heart of John Wesleys Journal. Augus- 
tine Birrell, literary critic, former member 
of the British cabinet, calls the Journal “a 
book full of plots and plays and novels.” 
“Tf you want to get into the last century, 
to feel its pulses throb beneath your finger, 

. ride up and down the country with 
the greatest force of the eighteenth century 
in England.” And he adds these words: 
“No single figure influenced so many minds, 
no single voice touched so many hearts. 
No other man did such a life’s work for 
England.” (3) If you cannot get more, 
buy the little volume of Selections from the 
Writings of John Wesley so admirably 
edited by Bishop Welch. 

In the notes given below, the Roman 
numerals at the head of paragraphs refer to 
the chapter numbers. The questions are 
given to aid the student in his reading. 
The student who can do so would find it 
profitable, however, to write out the an- 
swers. for his own use. 


Book V 

I-III. These chapters deal with the Cal- 
vinistic branch of Methodism and with the 
theological strife between the two sections. 
The latter is not a pleasant section to read. 
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Wesley had no desire for theological con- 
troversy. He was not one of those who 
identified religion with correct opinion. He 
was too much concerned with the realities 
of a true religious experience and a holy 
life to care for such discussion. The attack 
came from the other side. But Wesley 
could not be stampeded. He claimed his 
right to preach the gospel as he saw it. 

The extremes of Calvinism as they meet 
us here have pretty well died out. They 
exist within the walls of a few schools, and 
have a certain influence in some quarters, 
but the preaching of to-day in almost all 
the churches stands where Wesley did and 
not with his opponents. It is well worth 
our while, however, to get a clear under- 
standing of the issue. 

Calvinism emphasized the sovereignty of 
God. Everything was determined by that 
sovereign will. That will decided who was 
to be saved ; it determined likewise who was 
to be lost. In both cases men were pre- 
destined, whether to heaven or to hell. The 
free and responsible man vanishes. If God 
has predestined him to be saved, then the 
grace of God acts as an irresistible force 
to save him; the same grace keeps him 
without any chance of his being lost, and 
we have the perseverance of the saints. 
The individual is lost in the thought of the 
race: Adam chose for all and sinned for all. 
The race was present in him. Human na- 
ture is absolutely corrupt.. The infant child 
is totally depraved in its nature, and there- 
fore “odious and abominable to God.” “And 
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in such infants there is not merely de- 
pravity, but guilt and even sin, “though they 
have not yet produced the fruits of their 
iniquity.” Such was Calvinism. 

Wesley may not have been so skilled in 
theological phrasing as some of his oppo- 
nents, but his sound sense revolted against 
this as truly as did his understanding of the 
gospel. His God was not abitrary will, but 
‘a holy, just, and loving Father. That 
Father desired to save men, and to save all 
men. Only one thing could stand in the 
way of such a salvation. Not predestina- 
tion, not some decree of God by which only 
a portion should be saved. No, nothing but 
the sinner himself, nothing but his own 
refusal. For Wesley men were not merged 
in the race, they were individuals free to 
choose, to love, to obey. Grace was not 
irresistible, it was the help of God to which 
we must open our life. The fall of man 
had brought a depraved human nature, 
tending to sin. But the tendency itself was 
not sin, and the depravity did not mean 
guilt. And man was no helpless creature. 
True he must find his help ever in God, 
but with that help he must live a holy life. 
No salvation without holiness of life, Wes- 
ley declared. Such was his gospel, mag- 
nifying God’s grace and yet calling man to 
choose and do. 

We must not fail to recognize the noble 
character and useful lives of the leaders 
of Calvinistic Methodism. The college of ' 
Lady Huntingdon, of which we hear so 
often in these pages, is to-day at Cam- 
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bridge, after having been for over a century 
at Cheshunt. The Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection numbers but a few thou- 
sand members. 

IV, V. In these chapters interesting side- 
lights are thrown on many of the prominent 
characters. We are introduced to Asbury 
and Coke, who were to become so important 
to American Methodism. 

In what way were the following institu- 
tions helpful to the cause of Methodism: 
the Foundry? the Newcastle Orphan 
Home? What were Wesley’s relations with 
America and his opinions regarding the 
American Revolution? Describe the charac- 
ter of John Nelson. What were the prin- 
, cipal actions taken by the Conferences in 
the decade, 1770-1780? 

VI, VII. These chapters contain material 
of primary importance regarding both 
British and American Methodism. The 
student must master the questions at issue 
and make an attempt to estimate the sig- 
nificance of Wesley’s actions. 

What was the deed of Declaration? How 
did it affect the position of Methodism? 
When and how was the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church organized? What was the real 
meaning of Wesley’s ordination of Coke? 
Do you agree with the author’s explana- 
tion? 

VIII-XII. This section closes the re- 
markable drama of Wesley’s life. It re- 
cords the deaths of Charles Wesley, 
Fletcher, and other famous Methodists. 
Wesley lived to see the fruits of his labors 
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and the ever extending influence of his 
societies. The action of the Conferences 
1780-1790, and the expansive tendency of 
Methodism, as seen in her missionary 
propaganda, deserve special attention. 

Try to gain a clear, concrete, and living 
picture of John Wesley. Note his elements 
of strength, and mark also his limitations. 
There have been far greater theologians in 
the church, far more eloquent preachers. 
But consider him now in all his aspects in 
relation to the work to which God called 
him. Then observe what a representative 
Anglican Churchman, Boyd-Carpenter, says 
regarding the founder of Methodism: 
“Wesley exercised greater religious influ- 
ence than any individual Christian in the 
_ last three hundred years.” 

What was the first Conference Cabinet ? 
What does the author say about Adam 
Clarke? Name and characterize the most 
prominent of Wesley’s helpers. What was 
the relation of the Methodist Societies to 
the Anglican Church in the last decade of 
Wesley’s life? How was Methodism intro- 
duced into regions outside of England: in 
France, West Indies, etc. ? 


Book VI 


The last five chapters in volume II are 
rather difficult to comprehend because they 
deal with the theology, the polity, and the 
organization of Methodism. ‘They are, 
however, of highest interest and value. 
Note the development in Wesley’s thought. 
Note the gradual adoption of the various 
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ecclesiastical arrangements. Note the em- — 
phasis which Methodism places upon the 
essentials. 

I. Did Wesley propound new doctrines? 
Note his views regarding the following: the 
fall of man; the atonement; the fate of the 
heathen; salvation, conversion, Christian 
perfection, assurance, physical phenomena 
connected with conversion, providence. 

II. Wesley did not have the whole 
ecclesiastical system of Methodism thought 
out from the start. It was a development, 
as the author demonstrates. The reason 
for the adoption and incorporation of each 
part was its adaptability. 

III. What was the origin of the United 
Societies? What were the General Rules? 
What was Wesley’s idea of the church? ~ 
Do we have the same idea to-day? How 
has Methodism maintained its orthodoxy? 
Compare it with the Roman Catholic 
method. ~Should compulsion be used in 
matters of conscience? 

IV. What were the origin and signifi- 
cance of the class-meeting? How did it 
differ from the band meeting? State the 
origin of the watch-night and the love 
feast. Methodism would not have been the © 
great religious force that it has been with- 
out the lay ministry. Why did: Wesley need 
the lay itinerants? What was his relation 
to his itinerants? Methodism was early in- 
terested in philanthropy. What charitable 
institutions did Wesley establish? Note 
the remarkable way in which he anticipated 
so many modern activities, and helped to 
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found what: have become great modern 
movements. 

V. What were the conditions in England 
at the rise of Methodism? Become familiar 
with the relation of Methodism to educa- 
tion, the Sunday school, missions, the tract 
society, church music. What was the na- 
- ture and the amount of Wesley’s literary 
labors? In this chapter we are brought into 
contact with the manifold influences of 
Methodism and its activities in various 
fields. It might well serve as an inspiration. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


Write five hundred words or more upon 
any four of the following subjects: 

1. Calvinistic Methodism: its leaders and 
the doctrinal differences between Wesley 
and the Calvinists. 

2. Select five of the most notable asso- 
ciates of Wesley and give some characteri- 
zation and description of each. 

3. Methodism and the Anglican Church. 
Consider Wesley’s place in the State 
Church and his attitude toward it, the 
earlier relation of Methodism to the church, 
and the conditions and circumstances that 
led to the independence of Methodism as a 
separate church. 

4. Wesley’s personal government of early 
Methodism and his arrangements for the 
organization of Methodism after his death. 

5. Wesley’s arrangements for the inde- 
pendent church in America. His concep- 
tion of what constitutes a Christian church 
~as shown in this. 
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6. Name the characteristic features and 
institutions of Methodism, telling how they 
originated. 

7. Wesley’s attitude toward creeds, the ~ 
place which he assigned to them, the condi- 
tions which he set for church membership. 
Illustrate this by his arrangements for the 
church in America. 

8. Wesley’s character and habits. 
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LIBECOP PHILEIPS:; BROOKS 
ALLEN 


No form of reading or study is more 
profitable and interesting than biography. 
Our interest in the man carries us along 
and makes the study easy. At the same 
time, if our study be thoughtful, we are 
learning lessons of the greatest value. In 
the previous biographies of this Course we 
studied men of an earlier day; here we . 
study a man of our own time. They were 
great leaders and statesmen, standing at the 
beginning of great movements and helping 
to shape affairs: Luther at the beginning 
of the Reformation, Wesley at the begin- 
ning of Methodism, Asbury at the begin- 
ning of American Methodism. Phillips 
Brooks was a preacher. He was interested 
in other things, but this was his passion. 
He influenced various movements, but the 
pulpit was his throne. Again and again 
men sought to turn him to other tasks or 
brought him other opportunities: a theo- 
logical professorship, a notable position at 
Harvard, a place as contributor to impor- 
tant journals. In the end he refused them 
all, and the world was the gainer because 
he was true to his vocation as preacher. 

The study of such a preacher is of incal- 
culable value to other preachers, and for 
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several reasons. First of all we study him 
as a man. The minister must be a man 
before all else. His calling brings him great 
opportunities for self-development, it calls 
out the best that is in him. That truth 
Phillips Brooks recognized. But he realized 
also the dangers that a minister faces. 
There is the danger that talk about religion 
may take the place of religion itself with 
the man who is compelled, like the preacher, 
constantly to speak on sacred themes. As 
we read this life we become acquainted with 
a preacher who was above all a man. Here 
is a fine antidote to sham or shallow speech 
or professionalism. The first inspiration 
that the book brings us is that of a great 
character. A humble shop-keeper told 
Stopford Brooke once how he met the 
temptation to do wrong by going back 
of his shop to the room where he had 
hanging a picture of the great preacher, 
Robertson of Brighton. So it might have 
been with one who knew Phillips Brooks. 
In part, at least, this book gives us the 
secret of that character: his absolute genu- 
ineness, his devotion to men and to his 
work, his close fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
Of the last there is a wonderful testimony 
in one of those rare moments in which he 
spoke of his own life, pp. 605, 606. 

This life is valuable in a second respect 
in showing us how a minister’s personality 
counts in his work. Chapter XII brings 
out Phillips Brooks’ conception of this 
truth which is embodied in his great defini- 
tion of preaching: “The bringing of truth 
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through personality.” There is no better 
embodiment of that idea than his own life, 
as this book abundantly shows. Men tried 
to analyze the secret of his power, but the 
greatest element of that power was the man 
himself. But let it be clearly understood 
that personality here means something very 
different from what some men have in 
mind. It is not the obtruding of one’s self. 
It is not making one’s self the theme of 
every conversation, the center of every 
circle. It is not trying to tie people to your- 
self instead of to the church or to Christ. 
No man withdrew into himself more than 
did Phillips Brooks. No man would say 
less about himself. And yet he gave him- 
self when he preached and he realized what 
he was doing, p. 296. The truth which 
he proclaimed had passed into his own life. 
He was a constant student from youth, 
with a reading of the widest range. That 
wide reading does not show in references 
and quotations and illustrations, with which 
some men crowd their sermons, oft-times as 
though they would impress their hearers 
with their learning. As you read this book 
you will see how all that he read had to 
pass first into himself. He scrutinized, 
criticized, and threw out or made it his 
own. We see the same thing when he 
travels or in his association with people: 
he is watching, absorbing, growing. And 
always he is weighing, pondering, and writ- 
ing down his thoughts. 

This life is valuable for pure inspiration. 
There are not a few preachers who keep a 
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volume of Phillips Brooks’ sermons near at 
hand, and dip into them as a sort of spirit- 
ual tonic, not to find sermon material, but 
to quicken the soul and stir the heart and 
so fit themselves for preaching or for get- 
ting ready to preach. This biography will 
do the same. It should make the spiritual 
more real, our faith more precious, Jesus 
Christ more near, and all the work of our 
ministry more glorious, especially the work 
of preaching. 

There is valuable material here for the 
student of religious truth and of the Chris- 
tian Church. The church of which Phillips 
Brooks was a minister and a bishop was 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is a 
good illustration of how a man may love 
his own church warmly and devotedly and 
yet have a sympathy and devotion as broad 
as all Christendom. It was this breadth of 
sympathy that brought him bitter criticism. 
His life brings us face to face with ques- 
tions about the church that concern more 
than his own communion. But beyond this 
and above this were the questions that 
fronted him as a Christian preacher in this 
modern age. He was not a technical theo- 
logian. He was not especially interested in 
critical questions. But he gives! us a fine 
example of one who was open to all truth 
from all sources and yet found increasing 
joy and assurance in the eternal revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. The principle that _ 
helped him is not hard to see: he always 
sought the truth in life, not in theological 
form or logical phrasing, but in the spirit 
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that men could live out. And all this was 
summed up for him in Jesus Christ. No 
man turned more constantly to Christ for 
inspiration or preached him more convinc- 
ingly to men. 

And finally this book is of greatest value 
to the preacher. To gain. the largest ad- 
vantage the student should have the Lec- 
tures on Preaching and at least one or two 
volumes of the sermons. On a separate 
paper or in a special note-book, jot down 
the suggestions about sermon preparation 
and preaching that come from your read- 
ing. You will be surprised at their wealth. 
(1) Note his wide reading. It was not 
browsing, it was study. He made notes, 
he commented, above all he expressed his 
own thoughts as they were provoked by his 
reading. (2) Note his constant writing. 
Writing is the greatest aid to thinking. It 
makes a man more exact, more thorough, 
it drives him deeper into his theme. (3) 
Observe how alert he was for sermon sug- 
gestions. His notebook was a constant com- 
panion. Here the seed thoughts of his great 
sermons are to be found. (4) Mark how 
his sermons grew. They were living prod- 
ucts, not pieces of carpentry. He lived | 
with them. Even when his friends were 
present on a Monday, his thoughts would 
be turning toward the coming Sunday’s 
sermon. See how high an opinion of the 
value of preaching lay back of this careful 
and hard toil. 

With a book so abundant in valuable ma- 
terial, the student should plan carefully how 
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to mark his book, make notes, and utilize 
later on what it brings. Recall what is said 


in the General Suggestions to Students on — 


this point. 

Before beginning your study, observe 
what the required written work is. Pre- 
pare for this by making notes as you go 
along. 

The author of this book, Dr. A. V. G. 
Allen, was a personal friend of Phillips 
Brooks and for many years a professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He has written in addition 
a Life of Jonathan Edwards, Christian 
Institutions, and The Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. 


NoTES AND QUESTIONS 


In the notes given below, the Roman 
numerals refer to the chapters of the text. 

I. The elements which went into the 
making of the man are presented in the first 
five chapters. Ancestry helps to explain 
much of him. From his father’s side he 
inherited a sober rational way of thinking 
together with a human interest in affairs. 
On his mother’s side he received the in- 
tensity of evangelical piety. It would be a 
matter of interest to compare his home 
influences with those which left such an 
indelible impression upon Wesley. 

II. The man who achieved such remark- 
able success started life with a failure. In 
what way may this failure be considered 
providential? Was it instrumental in bring- 
ing him into a deeper religious experience? 
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See pp. 24ff. The quotations from Brooks 
throughout the book deserve careful read- 
ing. 
III. The young seminary student’s de- 
scriptions of himself and surroundings give 
slight indications of the nature and trend 
of his future work. Observe the wide range 
of his reading even at this time of his life. 

IV, V. He laid the foundation for future 
greatness during his student years. Why 
did he decide to enter the ministry? In 
’ what way did the theological seminary help 
him to make the decision and prepare him 
for his life-work? Make a note of the 
trenchant remarks on page 97. 

VI-VIII. These chapters cover his pas- 
toral work in Philadelphia. His marvelous 
powers as a preacher were immediately 
recognized. Try to analyze them as you 
go along. What was his attitude regarding 
slavery; regarding the right to go to war? 
What were the motives lying back of his 
decision in accepting the call to his second 
and larger charge? The young minister 
believed that the church had a right to be 
intensely interested in the political and 
social conditions of the time; that it ought 
to take an open and definite stand upon 
questions involving right or wrong. What 
induced him to remain in the pastorate 
when he received a call to teach in a 
divinity school? While reading pp. 164-168 
we are impressed with two facts which go 
far in explaining his steady growth in 
strength year after year: he studied many 
books and strong books, and he made copi- 
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ous notes of his reading. What effect did 
‘the death of Lincoln have upon Brooks? 
It is remarkable that he should so truly 
have appraised the real greatness of Lincoln 
(latter part of ch. VIII). 

IX, X. Brooks made frequent trips to 
Europe and other parts of the world, there- 
by, broadening and enriching his life. He 
was always learning. His observations are 
well worth repeated readings. He saw 
much, met many great persons, and was an 
adept in making well balanced judgments. 
on people and things. Note the author’s 
comments on the providential ordering of 
Brooks’ life, pp. 228f. 

What made Brooks accept the call to the 
great Trinity Church in Boston where he 
was to spend so maty years of his life? 
Why was he well fitted for the place; and 
why was he needed in Boston at that time? 
Modern preachers will receive much food 
for thought in reading pp. 236ff., where at-_ 
tempts are made to explain the secret of 
this modern prophet’s power. More trips 
to Europe refresh his life. And note his 
increasingly extensive reading, 256f. The 
religious situation which confronted Chris- 
tianity at this time and to meet which 
Brooks seemed to have been providentially 
called is clearly presented by the author, 
257ff. The following chapters enlarge on 
this matter. 

XI. What was the relation of Brooks to 
the Evangelical party in the Episcopal 
Church? What was the position of the 
Broad Church element to which Brooks be- 
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longed? Great in many respects, he was 
primarily a great preacher. Note his mode 
of sermon preparation, pp. 279ff. If this 
man of great natural gifts felt it necessary 
to give such long and careful preparation, 
do we dare to be less earnest or diligent? 

XN This chapter tas iamportant as (a 
study of religious thought. The preaching 
of Brooks, his authoritative, clear, and posi- 
tive message in an age of doubt and skepti- 
cism, is brought to our attention. Why was 
he the proper person to meet that strange 
religious situation? How did his previous 
training and religious experience support 
him in these crucial years of his life? His 
definition of the Christian religion is worth 
remembering, p. 308. Everywhere and at 
all times he placed in the center of his sys- 
tem and work the divine and personal 
Christ. Read and ponder over pages 310- 
324, which deal with the transcendent posi- 
tion of Jesus. 

Mr. Brooks preached for the evangelist 
Moody. What was peculiar about his 
method of presenting the religious life? 
Note the extent of his preaching outside his 
own church and denomination. When we 
read about the mother of Brooks we are 
instinctively reminded of another great 
mother of the preceding century, Susannah 
Wesley, pp. 342-345. 

XIV. Phillips Brooks refused numerous 
offers to fill important educational posi- _ 
tions. Was he wise in refusing’ Note the 
value. placed upon the Christian pulpit by 
this refusal. 
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XV. The year 1882-1883 abroad meant 
much to Brooks. Let the reader journey 
with him through Germany, India,. England, 
and Spain. Much may be gained by looking 
through the eyes of others who see and ob- 
serve. While traveling and sight-seeing he 
kept up his study habit, pp. 376ff. What he 
read he made a part of himself. He made 
the great thoughts of others contribute to 
his own mental development. Again he be- 
comes a guide to the young minister. He 
did not stop systematic and hard study after 
he had finished his course at school. He 
was always getting material for sermons. 
Moral: keep a note-book. His experiences 
in and observations on India are extremely 
interesting. He saw the value of foreign 
missions, pp. 404f. 


XVI. Though speaking with the greatest — 


spontaneity Brooks did not wait until 
Saturday night before thinking of his ser- 
mon for the following Sunday. One case 
will illustrate many. It is given in the short 
statement on page 414: “The text had been 
in his mind while in India.”’ What explana- 
tion is given for the fact that he was now 
entering upon the last phase of his develop- 
ment? What was his attitude toward 
Luther and Protestantism? ‘The extracts 
from sermons found on pp. 426-429 are 
thought-provoking. 

XVII-XIX. In these chapters we find 
people misunderstanding and maligning his 
motives. He was very tolerant. Upon 
what did he ground tolerance? Keep in 
touch with the new elements which entered 
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into the life and preaching of Brooks. In 
what sense was he an optimist? 

Was Brooks right when he advocated the 
abolition of compulsory prayers at Har- 
vard? He had broad ideas regarding the 
church. Were they too broad? How do 
they harmonize with your notion of the 
church? As Methodists we agree with his 
theory of the church and feel in sympathy 
with his arguments against changing the 
name of his church. It was the same con- 
clusion Wesley had reached many years 
before. 

Brooks knew how to speak to the un- 
churched masses, as his work at Faneuil 
Hall demonstrated. Read carefully the 
note pp. 496ff. Although Brooks disagreed 
with the “Evangelical party” of the church 
in some particulars he was thoroughly evan- 
gelical in the heart of the matter, the devo- 
tion to the Person of Christ. 

XX, XXI. The character of Brooks be- 
came more mellow with the advance of 
years. Parish incidents give us the man 
himself. We see the Christlikeness of his 
spirit. Compare his broad-mindedness with 
that of Wesley. 

His health was becoming impaired and 
he was nearing the goal. How did that fact 
affect his life and sermons? What was his 
attitude toward divorce; social and political 
reforms? 

XXII, XXIII. Why did Brooks feel 
lonely? Is the feeling of loneliness the 
price of leadership? In this and the follow- 
ing chapter we get into the inner recesses 
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of his heart and mind. What was his con- 
viction regarding miracles? If for no other 
reason than to get inspiration read prayer- 
fully what is stated in connection with his 
addresses during Lent in New York. What 
was the secret of his power? Was it merely 
the fine presentation of a great message or 
was it the man behind the message? What 
change was noticeable in his preaching at 
this time? 

In some respects Brooks was a sphinx. 
He never revealed his innermost self to 
others. While reading the chapter on 
“Characteristics” write down those elements 
in his character which impress you most. 
Note the humanness of the man. Every- 
thing savoring of cant, of religiosity and 
sanctimoniousness, was entirely foreign to 
his character. Why did so many denomina- 
tions claim him? What right had they? 
How many kinds and classes of people did 
he reach with his message? Why was he 
able to reach so many different kinds of 
people? What was his own definition of 
greatness? Many Methodist preachers 
among the older graduates of Boston 
School of Theology speak of his friendli-- 
ness toward that school, and of his deep 
influence upon the students. 

XXIV-XXVI. As every truly great man 
Brooks had his time of suffering. His sensi- 
tive soul must have been sorely hurt during 
the controversy arising from his proposed _ 
elevation to the episcopate. Were his ac- 
cusers justified in the attitude they took? 
We must admire his own course under the 
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circumstances. Why was it wise for him 
to maintain dignified silence? ‘He opened 
not his mouth.” It is difficult to touch the 
real man because Brooks surrounded him- 
self with an atmosphere of impersonality. 
He would not have been at home in a Meth- 
odist class-meeting. Are there dangers con- 
nected with both attitudes—the too much 
revealing, and the too little revealing? 
Was Brooks a good bishop? Show why. 
In what way may the numerous added bur- 
dens have shortened his life? His remarks 
quoted on pp. 630f. give much food for | 
thought. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


During the reading of the book keep at 
hand four sheets of paper, heading each 
with one of the subjects given below. Keep 
these subjects in mind as you read. Make 
a note of helpful passages in connection 
with each, and write out the ideas that come 
to you. When you have finished the read- 
ing, arrange this material in orderly fashion 
and use it in writing the required papers. 
- This plan will not only make it easier to 
write the papers, but will make the reading 
of the book itself more profitable. 

Write a paper on three of the following 
subjects. They should be five hundred to 
a thousand words in length. 

1. Phillips Brooks the Man. Set forth 
his personal qualities, his character as a 
Christian, his spirit as it appears in his rela- 
tions with men. 
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2. Phillips Brooks the Student. Point 
out his habits of study, scope of reading, 
method of utilizing his studies, and what 
this meant to him in his work as a preacher. 

3. Phillips Brooks the Preacher. Among 
the matters to be considered here are his 
methods of preparation, the character of 
his sermons, the elements of strength in his 
preaching, the influence which he exercised 
as a preacher. 

4. Ways in which this book has helped 
me, and suggestions which I have gotten 
from it for my own work. 
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MODERN PREMILLENNIALISM 
AND THE 
CHRISTIAN HOPE 


RALL 


This book has been placed in the Course 
of Study by the Commission at the request 
of the Board of Bishops. The reason for- 
this should not be misunderstood. It does 
not mean that the Methodist preacher or 
layman has no right to hold the premillen- 
nial doctrine. The Methodist Church is 
large enough to hold premillennialists, post- 
millennialists, and those who turn away al- 
together from theories of the millennium. 
But certain practical considerations remain. 
It has been recognized that there is a very 
aggressive and widespread propaganda to- 
day which insists upon the premillennial 
theory, that this modern movement involves 
a theology that is not in harmony with 
fundamental Methodist ideas, and that the 
practical results of this propaganda in the 
‘life of the church are often disturbing and 
divisive. 

It has seemed desirable, therefore, to 
have a thorough discussion of the subject 
such as is afforded in this book. This does 
not mean that the preacher, even one who 
lives in a community that is threatened by 
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this teaching, should always enter upon a 
campaign against it. Usually, the best 
method of meeting such a movement is the 
indirect one, that is, the method of teaching 
the right’ ideas to a congregation. It is, 
however, very desirable even for this pur- 
pose that the minister should be thoroughly 
informed about the movement. 

The author of this volume is the writer 
of the New Testament History contained in 
the first year of the Course. His work in 
the field of the New Testament and as pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Garrett 
Biblical Institute has helped to fit him 
for this task. Read carefully the introduc- 
tion and note what is said as to the purpose 
of this volume. Observe the statement that 
premillennialism is not a single doctrine but, 
rather, a whole system of theology. Note 
that the subject in this volume is not simply 
premillennialism, but includes the general 
treatment of The Christian Hope. It is a 
study of what men hope for as regards a 
new world and the relation of premillennial- 
ism to this hope. Note the three parts into 
which the discussion falls, and the impor- 
tance of each of these. 


Part I 


Tue Hope oF THE KINGDOM OF GoD IN 
HIstTory 


Part I is historical. Throughout the- 
ages men have believed in the coming of 
a better world. It is because they believed 
in God that men held this great hope. If 
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there was a good God, then this world with 
all its sin and suffering could not be his last 
word. Some time the rule of God and of 
righteousness (the kingdom of God) was 
to come in all the earth. The important 
fact to be noted in Part I is this, that men 
of faith have always held this hope, but that 
the form of the hope has often changed. 

In order to gain the real advantage of 
this book it is important that the student 
should look up the Scripture references 
and read as widely as possible the important 
sections of the prophets and especially of 
the New Testament. Note again what is 
said in the General Suggestions of the 
Directions and Helps as to the written 
work. 

“Required Written Work” for this book 
will be indicated in each chapter. It will 
take the form of a series of questions, the 
answers to which may be found in the text. 
These answers should be as far as possible 
in the student’s own language and not in 
phrases or sentences quoted from the book. 


Chapter I 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 
(1) What is the place of hope in reli- 
gion and what are its main forms? (2) 
State the main elements in the Old Testa- 
ment hope and describe the two tendencies. 


Chapter II 


Notice that in the Jewish apocalyptic 
writings there is found almost every ele- 
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ment that appears in modern‘ premillennial- 
ism. ; 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


(1) State the main points in the theology 
of the Jewish apocalypses. (2) Outline 
briefly the form of the Apocalyptic Hope. 
(3) State how the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate kingdom arose. (4) State how 
the Jewish apocalypses enrich and aid faith. 


Chapter III 


Here is one of the most important and 
one of the most difficult problems discussed 
in the book. However, as the author 
points out, the central teaching of Jesus is 
clear and unmistakable. One of the prob- 
lems here raised is that of a limitation in 
the knowledge of Jesus. Read carefully 
p. 71. It is interesting to note the comment 
of John Wesley on Mark 13. 32 as given in» 
his Notes on the New Testament, where 
he declares of Jesus that “as man he was no 
more omniscient than omnipresent.” 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorRK 


State briefly (1) How Jesus’ thought of 
God determined his hope of the future; 
(2) what was his conception of the King- 
dom; (3) what his message is for us to-dav 
concerning the Kingdom. 


Chapter IV 


_Remember in reading these chapters the 
difference between apocalypticism and pre- 
millennialism. The early church was apoca-. 
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lyptic, but we do not find in Acts or Paul 
or John any teaching of premillennialism, 
that is, of a thousand-year kingdom coming 
between the present day and the final king- 
dom. 

This chapter shows us how the promise 
of John 16. 13 was fulfilled, and how God 
led the early church into the fuller knowl- 
edge of the truth. Note that this was not 
the communication of a theological doctrine 
but a revelation by the experience of life. 
This is seen especially in the work of Paul 
and John. Read carefully the summaries 
on pp. 83 and 80. . 

The student will find inspiration and 
profit in reading through the Revelation of 
John. Read carefully what our author 
says as to its general plan, its purpose, and 
its value. Approach it rightly and you will 
find some vital messages for our day. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


_ (1) State briefly the apocalyptic side of 
Paul’s hope. (2) Write out briefly Paul’s 
teaching as to the Christian salvation that 
is already here. (3) State the idea of 
salvation found in John’s Gospel. 


Chapter V 


A living religion never stands still, and 
Christianity believes in the Holy Spirit, 
the living presence of God guiding men into 
life and truth. This chapter shows, with 
the preceding one, how apocalypticism 
gradually lost its place, while the church 
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followed the newer conception of a present 
salvation as indicated by Paul and John. 


Part II 


¢ 
MopERN PREMILLENNIALISM 


A good many books have been written 
recently in opposition to premillennialism. 
The discussion of this system here pre- 
sented is characterized by several features. 
The author centers the attention upon the 
fundamental questions involved instead of 
discussing details of interpretation. He 
makes plain that premillennialism is not a 
matter of the interpretation of one passage 
or another, nor even of the particular form 
of expectation of the return of Jesus, but, 
rather, that it is a complete system of the- 
ology, whose contrast with Methodist the- 
ology is pointed out in the Appendix, pp. 
245ff. True to the Methodist tradition, 
which tests doctrine by its practical mean- 
ing, he points out where premillennialism 
leads. Finally, at every step he quotes 
from acknowledged leaders to substanti- 
ate his position. “It should be remembered, 
as the author has pointed out in his intro- 
duction, that he is here considering and 
criticizing not every premillennial teaching 
but a definite and very widespread move- 
ment which he calls distinctively “modern 
premillennialism.” Its latest form of 
propaganda is the so-called ‘Conferences 
on Fundamentals” which have taken the 
place of the “Prophetic Conferences” which 
were held a few years ago. 
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Chapter VI 


To understand this modern premillennial- 
ism we must remember that it is a doctrine 
of salvation, that is, a theory as to how 
the world is to be saved. The author makes 
clear here the Calvinistic background of 
this theory. Methodism’s central interest 
is the idea of religion. The central idea 
of Calvinism is that of God. Religion for 
Methodism is a personal fellowship with 
God, and though it comes from God’s 
grace and is wrought by his Spirit, yet 
it rests upon man also who must 
freely choose and trust and love. For 
Calvinism God is not so much the Father 
inviting to free fellowship as he is the 
King ruling by supreme and irresistible 
power. All depends upon God’s power, and 
all is determined by his will. Back of pre- 
millennialism lies this thought of a God 
who has mapped out the course of events 
and who will save the world at last by 
sheer and irresistible power. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


State (1) how premillennialism expects 
the kingdom of God to be established; (2) 
the nature of the kingdom to which it looks 
forward. 


Chapter WAU! 


Next to the ‘Calvinistic idea of God, 
which conceives him first in terms of power, 
the other source of premillennialism is its 
literalistic view of the authority of the 
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Bible, one of whose results is the Judaism 
which was pointed out in the last chapter. 
This chapter should have careful study. 
It should be read in connection with Chap- 
ter. x. 


Chapter VIII 


The question that Methodism is apt to 
ask about any doctrine is, “What difference 
does the conception make?’ So Bishop - 
McConnell suggests in his valuable little 
volume on The Essentials of Methodism. 
That is the important question raised in 
this chapter. Note the author’s recognition 
of the elements of truth in this teaching. 
Not all premillennialists draw these con- 
clusions. The point the author makes is 
that this is what the principles mean if 
followed out, and that the representative 
leaders recognize this. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 
(1) Why is premillennialism in principle 
and in effect unfavorable to democracy? 
(2) What is its attitude to movements for 
social and political betterment? (3) What 
is its conception of the church and its work? 


Part III 


THE CHRISTIAN Hore oF THE KINGDOM 
oF Gop . 


In Part III the writer discusses positively 
and systematically the great theme of the 
Christian hope of a new world. This clos- 
ing section gives the answer to some of the 
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most important questions of theology. As 
you read, note what he says on the follow- 
ing themes: the nature of God, of man, of 
the relation of God and man, of revelation, 
of the Bible, of religion (see pp. 178, 232, 
233), of the Holy Spirit, of the church. 
. This section is an introduction to some of 
the most vital questions in theology to-day. 


Chapter IX 


We have seen that one source of premil- 
lennialism is its misconception and misuse 
of the Bible. It is necessary then to ask 
first as to the nature and right use of the 
Bible. Read carefully the section on 
“Prophecy and Prediction.” As against 
the mechanical-literal idea of fulfillment, 
note what Wesley says in his New Testa- 
ment Notes on Matt. 2.17: “A passage of 
Scripture, whether prophetic, historical, or 
poetical, is in the language of the New 
Testament fulfilled, when an event happens 
to which it may with great propriety be ac- 
commodated.” 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


Set forth simply and as far as possible 
in language other than that of the text (1) 
what revelation is and how God reveals 
himself; (2) the meaning of prophecy; 
(3) the true conception of fulfillment. 


Chapter X 


Read very carefully the statement as to 
the threefold hope. It is the second aspect 
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’ of this hope with which this book especially 
deals. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WoRK 


(1) State what is meant by the kingdom 
of God and what the twofold rule of God 
is. (2) ‘Point out the individual and the 
social aspects of the kingdom of God. 


Chapter XI 


This chapter is thoroughly practical, for 
when we know how the kingdom of God is 
to come, then we shall understand: how we 
are to work with God as well as what we 
may expect from God. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


(1) How do teaching and preaching 
bear upon the coming of the kingdom? (2) 
What is meant by the method of freedom? 
by the method of growth? (3) What is 
the. significance of the church? (For this 
answer consult also p. 234.) 


Chapter XII 


These “Closing Considerations” discuss, 
fundamental matters of great importance. 
They show how the whole matter at issue 
rests back upon the fundamental doctrines 
of theology. Notice that the main question 
here is as to the nature of God and of his 
relation to the world and man. The abso- 
lutistic conception of God is that of Cal- 
vinism. The idea of the indwelling God is 
commonly referred to as immanence. 
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Appendix 


The suggestion contained here that pre- 
millennialism is fundamentally Calvinistic 
is a very important one. It rests back upon 
the difference in the idea of God and of 
salvation already referred to. In Calvinism 
everything depends upon the absolute sov- 
ereignty of God, and so we have inscrutable 
decrees, election and foreordination, irre- 
sistible grace, and limited atonement. It is 
God working by sheer and _ irresistible 
power. For Methodism the relation be- 
tween God and man is personal and free. 
Man may choose, and must choose. God 
waits upon man and works through man. 
In premillennialism we have Calvinistic 
-foreordination and irresistible power trans- 
- ferred from individual salvation to world 
salvation. All this will explain why it has 
made so little headway in Methodism as 
compared with other churches. 
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THE METHODIST REVIEW 


The Methodist Review, appearing every 
other month, is a notable record of current 
thought, especially as found in the Meth- 
odist Church, though valuable contribu- 
tions come also from without. Though 
costing the preacher but two dollars a year, 
the price of an ordinary book, it gives in 
the course of a year the equivalent of six 
good octavo volumes of 350 pages each. 
Here are discussions in theology. Here the 
leaders of the church consider important 
questions as to its life and work. Here are 
found essays and literary articles, with the 
consideration of questions of social service 
and missions. Under Book Notices are 
given interesting reports upon valuable 
books of recent date. Copious extracts 
from these works give choice material to 
the preacher. And all this does not ex- 
haust the scope of the Review. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorK 


From each number of the Review select 
the two articles which are of most value to 
you. State why you have chosen them. 
Write out a brief statement of their con- 
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tents, using about two hundred words for 


each. 

In each number select from the editorial 
departments three items of special interest 
to you and state what they are. 
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Directions and Helps, Collateral Reading and 
Study for the Third Year 


HOMILETICAL DIRECTIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


The Life of Phillips Brooks in this year 
of the Course gives a fine illustration of 
how a great preacher made his reading min- 
ister to his pulpit. That is the first aim of 
these Suggestions. At best they can only be 
suggestions. They can point out the gen- 
eral direction in which the student is to 
travel and give hints to help him along the 
way, but the student must do his own 
traveling. He must learn for himself how 
~ to use this material and how to acquire the 
homiletic habit which will turn all reading 
and all experience to profit. \ 

The second aim is to assign certain homi- 
_letic tasks to the student. The work of 
preaching is the central work of the min- 
istry, and the Course of Study aims to give 
some place to that work each year. The 
reason for this is not the desire to add tasks 
to the student, but to continue his training 
in this department, and to give him the 
benefit which may accrue from the sugges- 
tions and criticisms of the examiner. For 
convenience the books for this year are put 
into four groups, the first being the biblical 


group. 
THE BIBLICAL BOOKS 
Beacon Lights of Prophecy, Knudson. 
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The prophets were the preachers of the 
Old Testament. It should not surprise us, 
therefore, to find in them rich material for 
the preacher of to-day. The strange thing, 
rather, is that they have been so long ne- 
glected. These last years have seen a great 
awakening of interest in them. Part of 
that is due to the historical study of the 
Bible which has shown us how important 
the prophets were and which has made 
them live for us. In part it is also due to 
the new appreciation of their message and 
its value for us. These men have some- 
thing to say about the pressing social prob- 
lems that bear upon us to-day, for they 
dealt with matters of righteousness, social 
justice, land and industry, and national life. 

There are several ways in which this 
material may be used. Sermons on the in- 
dividual prophets would be helpful. In 


such sermons try to set forth the person- ~ 


ality of the man and the situation in which 
he lived. Look up the appropriate article 
in your Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Get together all the items that you can. 
Above all, use the materials from the book 
of the prophet you are studying. Then try 
to make all this your own so that you can 
set it forth in a vital and vivid fashion. Do 
not try to put everything into one sermon. 
And do not plan a long series of sermons. 
A series of three or four is better than one 
of eight or ten. 

Another way is to preach on the message 
of the prophet. This may be done in a 
single sermon, or more than one sermon 
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may be needed for a given prophet. Some 
of the “Required Written Work” under 
Professor Knudson’s book will suggest 
subjects. 

The above methods are both more or less 
historical. Another way is to find from 
the prophets great texts and great truths 
that have the messages that you want for 
your people. This will be especially true 
of sermons on social themes. Think, for 
example, of Amos 3. 2 as a text for a patri- 
otic sermon. It would not lead you to 
laudation and glorification of our land, to 
that self-praise which is so easy for a 
people. Rather it would help you to hold 
up the great truth that the prophet held up 
before Israel: God has favored us above 
other nations (show in what way this is 
true); God is looking to us for more than 
he expects from others (show what he 
wants of us); our failure, if we fail, will 
bring the greater condemnation. 


Tue DoctrINAL GROUP 


Christian doctrine is especially empha- 
sized in the fourth year, but there are a 
‘number of notable books in this line in the 
present year’s Course. Foundations of 
Christian Belief, by Strickland, comes 
first; primarily it is a book of philosophy, 
in the broader sense a book of doctrine. 
Its largest service to the preacher will be 
to help him think clearly on great ques- 
tions and to give him a sure foundation 
for his beliefs. The last five chapters, 
however, contain material that will be of 
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more or less direct use in preaching doc- 
trinal sermons, aside from indirect sug- 
gestions. 

Studies in Christianity, by Bowne, deals 
more directly with the themes that we dis- 
cuss in the pulpit. A good deal of Profes- 
sor Bowne’s work consists in correcting 
misconceptions and _ eliminating wrong 
opinions. Occasionally the preacher may 
need to do this, but for the most part it is 
better to proceed in positive and construc- 
tive fashion, simply setting forth the true 
view. These chapters suggest the impor- 
tant work of teaching which is needed in 
our pulpits. There is a great deal of ex- 
hortation in our pulpits, a good deal of 
general and rather vague discussion, but of 
simple, clear, strong, consistent teaching on 
these great themes there is not very much. . 
Note what Professor Bowne says on p. 198. 
Archbishop Muendelein, of Chicago, ar- 
ranged a few years ago that the Roman 
Catholic churches under his charge should 
give a systematic course of instruction in 
the doctrines of religion extending over a 
series of years. Protestantism dare not be 
behind in this. 

Such doctrinal teaching need not be dry 
and lifeless. Rather it should have the 
closest relation to life, leaving all barren 
theories and speculations to one. side, as 
well as those dogmas which have no mean- 
ing directly for the life and faith of men. 
Such teaching should, however, be clear 
and plain and strong, appealing to the 
minds of men. Let it be interspersed with 
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other preaching, but do not leave it out. 
There are many men and women, especially 
among our educated young people, to whom 
it will bring relief of mind and help of 
spirit. Of course, the preacher himself 
must first have something to bring. He 
must have thought his way through. He 
must grasp the truth clearly himself, and 
then be able to set it forth effectively. 

Professor Bowne’s book suggests such 
sermons as the following: 

What the Bible Is Not and What It Is. 

How We Should Use the Bible. 

How Jesus Brings God to Men (Incar- 
nation). 

How Jesus Brings Men to God (Atone- 
ment). 

The Christian Life and How Men Begin » 
Te; 

The Christian Life and How to Live It. 

The Kingdom of God. 

Do not make the mistake of trying to 
take sermons bodily out of this book. The 
book which gives you sermons directly and 
bodily without work on your part is a 
harmful book for a preacher to use. Get 
hold of the truth. Make it your own. Then 
see if it suggests to you a message for your 
people. But remember that your business 
is not to bring mere facts or ideas to your 
people; you are to bring them a truth that 
has meaning for faith and life. That alone 
_ is preaching. While certain sermon sub- 
jects have been suggested above, the great- 
est value that this book will have for you 
will be in the truth which you assimilate 
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and which appears in your preaching most 
often when you are unconscious of its 
source. 

In this doctrinal group we place Rall’s 
Modern Premillennialism and the Chris- 
tian Hope. This volume will be indis- 
pensable to the man who wishes to help his 
people understand the full import of mod- 
ern premillennialism. The doctrine is 
being promoted by a most vigorous and 
aggressive campaign of religious propa- 
ganda. Literature is distributed in vast 
quantities and various channels of informa- 
tion are being used to spread “this interpre- 
tation of Christianity.” It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, that the preacher be able to. 
guide his people into a clear understanding 
of the “character and the consequences” of 
this teaching. 

Let him recognize, first of all, that this 
is one of those. controversial questions in 
the discussion of which it is easy to fall 
into acrimonious bitterness. In his con- 
sideration he should try not so much to tear 
down certain positions that seem false to 
him as to build up that which seems to him 
to be true. Let him catch the attitude of 
this writer who has shown “a desire to 
further a true and spiritual faith by a right 
interpretation of Christianity, to serve the 
church by making clear her hope and her 
task.” 

Part I of the book is an “historical 
sketch of the development of the hope of 
a better world from the time of the prophets 
onward.” It provides suggestion and ma- ~ 
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terials for several sermons on that general 
theme. “The Old Testament Hope” af- 
fords range for a helpful message with a 
chance to emphasize the need of a new 
order of righteousness. This may be fol- 
lowed with a companion sermon dealing 
with “The Great Hope of Jesus.” Of 
course there is opportunity here for any 
-number of sermons dealing with the King- 
dom as Jesus presented it. 

In Part II we have an exposition of pre- 
millennialism itself. With the material 
provided there one can make a critical 
study of this doctrine with a theme like 
“Christian Optimism,” taking the Master’s 
hopeful command, “Make disciples of all 
nations,” as a text. Similarly the discus- 
sion of physical and external forces as the 
means to secure ethical and spiritual re- 
sults as presented on p. 115ff. may serve as 
a background for a richly suggestive ser- 
mon. Here likewise is an opportunity for 
the consideration of biblical inspiration. 
There are sections in Chapters VII and IX 
that will be especially helpful for this. Let 
the student understand that his theory of 
inspiration is fundamental, not only in the 
consideration of premillennialism, but in re- 
lation to all his preaching. Different theo- 
ries of inspiration invariably lead in differ- 
ent directions. It is equally important that 
“the idea of God’ receive large considera- - 
tion. The notion of an autocratic God 
makes possible harsh and arbitrary pro- 
grams that could not be presented with any 
other conception of God. 
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The emphasis of all preaching of this 
kind should be placed on the message as set 
forth in Part III of this book. Our real 
theme is “The Christian Hope of the King- 
dom of God.” A series of four or more 
sermons might be prepared, embodying the 
thesis of these closing chapters. The tem- 
per of controversy can be avoided and the 
work should be constructive in character. 
There is scope here for the most helpful 
and hopeful kind of message. Take these 
themes or others like them, “I Believe in 
the Holy Ghost,” “The Twofold Rule of 
God,” “The Way of Freedom,” “The Self- 
Giving God,’ and “The Task of the 
Church.” 

Of course the student should be on his 
guard to make the message his own. It is 
all too easy with a book like this at hand 
to repeat another man’s arguments without 
really mastering his point of view. Last of 
all, let the student remember that his chief 
business is not to criticize others, but to 
build up in the hearts of his people a hope 
that is Christian to its very core. 


Tue HistoricaL Group 


In this group we place The Religions of 
Mankind, by Soper, a book that aims, first 
of all, to show “how religion has devel- 
oped in the history of the warld.” The stu- 
dent will find almost unlimited assistance 
in the study of this volume. In the first 
place he will gain a clearer conception of 
what religion really is. He needs to have 
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this larger and wider understanding, for, 
as the author puts it, “A little knowledge of 
religion is a dangerous thing.” The larger 
knowledge of religion made possible 
through the study of this book will give the 
preacher an added confidence and an as- 
surance in his message that will give it 
more convincing power. 

Possible sermons are here waiting the 
eye to see and the mind to unfold. A broad 
survey of the book suggests certain texts, 
“He left not himself without witness.” 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” “I am the Way.” “There is none 
other name.” Here the preacher may 
wisely catch the author’s spirit of absolute 
fairness to these other faiths, as well as his. 
unhesitating declaration of the preeminence 
of the Christ. In the same spirit of Chris- 
tian tolerance a sermon may be preached 
on “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The section dealing with the definitions of 
religion offers much material for a sermon 
on that familiar text “Pure religion and 
undefiled—is.” 

In these pages the student will find in- 
formation that will greatly help in prepar- 
ing sermons on “The Immortality of the 
Soul,” “The Place of Prayer,” “The Spirit 
of Sacrifice,” “Man’s Approach to God,” 
“Worthwhile Worship,” “The Missionary 
Religions,” and other themes of like im- 

ort. 

The student may well plan to make a 
study now, or at some future day, of some 
one of these texts. Phillips Brooks devoted 
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considerable time to “Mohammedanism.” 
An intimate knowledge of any one of 
these faiths that have held large sway in 
the souls of men will enable the preacher 
to reach the heart of his hearers in a larger 
way. 


History of Methodism, Vol. II, Stevens. 
Most of the suggestions made upon the 
first volume would apply here. The largest 
value of the book is indirect. Here are il- 
lustrations to light up texts and sermons. 
A sermon on “What is Religion?” would 
find some most suggestive thoughts from 
Wesley’s words. It might be well, indeed, 
to preach on “Wesley’s Idea of Religion.” 
Few Methodists know the history of Meth- 
odism. The preacher who will make notes 
of his reading of this volume will find 
many an opportunity to teach that history 
indirectly by utilizing notes and references 
in his regular preaching. He will thus help 
to make intelligent Methodists and better 
Christians. A sermon on “Ye are not your 
own, ye are bought with a price,” would be 
effective. 

The value of the life of Brooks to the 
preacher has already been pointed out. Its 
chief value is the inspiration and the guid- 
ance of a great example in the ministry. 
In addition the thoughtful student will find 
many a truth which should be pondered and 
assimilated, to appear later on in richer and 
strong preaching. He will find, too, many 
a thought which should be the seed of later 
sermons. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL GROUP 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology, 
by Hayes. A book like this offers assist- 
ance of both immediate and far-reaching 
character to the preacher. Its subject mat- 
ter is such that it cannot fail to help him. 

Sociology is the study of life. It consid- 
ers all the problems which affect the life of 
‘man. The preacher deals with life and 
would influence life. The more intimately 
he knows life, the more adept he becomes 
at his task. Here, then, is to be found wis- 
dom for his work. Such a study seriously 
pursued will leave its mark on every sermon 
a man preaches. He will have a larger un- 
derstanding of the life of society, of the 
forces that have operated to make it what 
it is, and the powers available to make it 
what it ought to be. He will no longer 
speak as “a stranger in a strange land.” 

Sermons are here in abundance. Almost 
a complete outline for a sermon appears on 
p. 367 in the items listed as “The Stand- 
ards of Success.” The phrase “doubt and 
thought” will start a sermon on “I believe, 
help thou my unbelief.” And the para- 
graph so headed will offer considerable ma- 
terial for the sermon. Once more, “They 
have not even discovered their own possi- 
bilities” suggests “I am come that they 
might have life.” 

This book will be especially valuable as 
a source book. When discussing special 
problems, one can turn to this for guidance. 
Sometimes the preacher will want to speak 
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on “Christian Charity” or “Justice and 
Charity.” This book offers a scientific 
treatment of those themes and gives it a 
Christian setting by quoting, “Bear ye one 
another’s: burdens.” The chapters dealing 
with the general subjects of wealth will 
suggest more sermons along the line of 
“Stewardship.” So also help may be found ~ 
in discussing themes concerning the family, 
the church, or the state. There are few 
subjects the preacher considers which are 
not touched upon indirectly at least. Lllus- 
trative material is here with such richness 
that one need not more than mention its 
presence. Possibly it would be well to re- 
call the warning uttered concerning the 
book on psychology. While technical 
words have an alluring appeal, they have 
little place in the sermon. A good many 
suggestions as to sermons are given in the 
Directions which go with this book. 


The Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tien.. This volume indicates the spirit in 
which all utterances on the so-called in- 
dustrial problems ought to be delivered. 
It is an attempt to approach the industrial 
problem from the point of view of the 
Christian gospel. Its purpose is not to de- 
nounce wrongdoers or plead special causes 
or announce definite social programs. On 
the contrary, “It summons the church to 
reconsider its own gospel; to redefine its 
attitude toward the present social order, 
and to interpret for our time the way of 
life involved in Christian discipleship.” 
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HOMILETICAL DIRECTIONS 


This book is based upon the assumption 
that the church is interested in these prob- 
lems ; because, “In and through the conflict 
for material goods a spiritual struggle for 
unseen values is going on.” The book also 
assumes that the Christian approach to 
these issues differs from all other attempts 
of solving them. Its message emphasizes 
“the need of a change in the motives and 
spirit of men’s lives.” It calls for a change 
“from self-seeking to concern for the com- 
mon good.” Consequently, the industrial 
problem is to be considered “not as an 
isolated question but as an aspect of the 
larger problem of living according to the 
will of God and in the Spirit of Christ.” 

The preacher who learns how to speak 
on these themes in this broad and funda- 
mental way will have a message that will 
be heard by many and will carry weight 
with them. He can speak upon these things 
with the proper perspective and in the right 
proportion. How often he shall devote 
whole sermons to this end is a matter for 
considerable thought. The man who has 
caught the point of view of this book will 
find continuous opportunity in his regular 
preaching to show “the bearing of religion 
upon the actual world about him.” This 
relation between life and the principles of 
Christianity is the thing to be emphasized. 

A sermon on “Repentance” may find its 
genesis in this quotation: “Repentance is 
always the beginning of social betterment.” 
Some chapters suggest consecutive sermons. 
Chapter I is a good example. Three very 
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helpful sermons may be developed under 
the general title “Christian Teaching on 
Three Vital Themes,’ “The Worth of 
Every Personality,” “Brotherly Relation 
Between Man and Man,” and “The Law of 
Service.” Theme, text, and much material 
are available for these. Before undertak- 
ing such a series the student should be sure 
to make the message his own. He ought 
not to repeat parrotlike a series of ideas 
assembled by someone else. Some time 
later a supplementary series to this can 
be preached from Chapter III with these 
themes, ““Dwarfing Personality,” “Unbroth- 
erly Conduct,” “The Motive of Self-inter- 
est: 

Chapter VIII offers a fine opportunity 
to answer the question often asked, “What 
can we do about it?” Three sermons on 
Christian responsibility under the heads, 
“Investors,” “Consumers,” and “Citizens,” 
would bring home some very pertinent 
principles of Christian conduct. They can 
be made so personal that they will call for — 
some very definite soul-searching and may 
lead those who hear to repeat the old 
prayer, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.” 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WorkK 


I. Prepare a sermon of at least fifteen 
hundred words on “The Nature of the 
Kingdom of God” or on “The Coming of 
the Kingdom of God.’ Utilize the ma- 
terial and suggestions of Dr. Rall’s book in 
the Course for this year. 

2. Write out a sermon of fifteen hundred 
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words or more on the “Message of any one 
of the Eighth-Century Prophets,” or on 
“The Social Message of the Prophets.” 
The outline should accompany the sermon. 

3. Write a letter, as if to a friend, indi- 
cating the homiletic values to be gained 
from a careful reading of the Life of Phil- 
lips Brooks or The Religions of Mankind. 
This need not exceed five hundred words in 
length. : 

4. Indicate ten texts that you have dis- 
covered through the work of this year that 
you might use later as a basis for a sermon. 

Of the above work either 1. or 2. may be 
omitted. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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